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Articte I. 


The Hiftery of Great Britain, from she firft Invnfion of it by the 
Romans under Julius Ceflar. Written on a new plan. By 
Robert Henry, D. D. Vol. II. 4t0. it. 13. boards, Cadel, 


HE firft volume * of this work was publifhed three years . 
ago; as a part and {pecimen of a hiftory, to be written 
upon a new, extenfive, and very interefting plans We are glad . 
to find from the publication mow before us, that the author | 
proceeds fuccefsfully in his arduous undertaking. A work which - 
contains fuch a multiplicity of information, could not indeed 
fail of meeting with the approbation and encouragement of all 
who are defirous of promoting the. knowledge of Britifh hif-_ 
tory. Before we enter upon an accoutit of this volume, it 
will not be improper to recapitulate the plan which Dr. Henry _ 
urfues. , 
. The work is to be ¢ontained in ten books, each of which 
will be divided itito feven chapters. In the firft chapter of. 
every book, or voluitie, the author relates the civil and mi-_, 
litary hiftory of Great Britain: the fecond chapter contains , 
the ecclefiaftical hiftory of the fame périod +, the third prefents - 
us with the hiftory of otir political conftitution,, government, . 
laws, and courts of juftice : the fourth is employed upon what 
relates to Jearning and learned men: the fifth inveftigates the. 
ftate of the ufeful and ornamental arts’, the f xth enquires into 
that of commerce, fhipping, money, with. the prices. of com 
modities: and the laft chapter. of every volame.is allotted tq. 
boas —— — _ $$ —9 
® See Crit. Rev, vol, xaxi. p- 405. , 
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a detail of the manners, virtues, vices, remarkable cuftoms, 
Ianguage, drefs, diet, and diverfions of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, during the period which is the fubjeé& of the 
civil and military hiftory. In the firft. volume, the author de-.. 
daced his fubje&, according to this extenfive plan, with great 
perfpicuity, from the Invafion of the Romans under Julius 
Cefar, to the year 449, when the Saxons arrived in Britain ; 
and in the prefent volume, he continues the hiftory from the 
laft mentioned epoch down to the landing of William duke of 
Normandy, in 1066. , 

. Henty relates accurately the progrefs of the Satons, 
from the arrival of the brothers Hengift and Horfa, to the 
eftablifiment of the heptarchy in Britain; when the country 
began to be caliect England; from the Angles; the moft nu=- 
merous tribe of the Saxons; after which he takes a fhort view 
of. the ftate of the other nations. who inhabited Britain in this. 
period, and of the moft important events which happened 
among them. He places before us, with the fame perfpicuity, 
the various contefts which diftraéted the fouthern part of this 
ifland, cu¥ing the héptarchy, till the foundation of the Englifls 
monarchy; by Egbert, in the year 827. For feveral yeats 
after this event, tiie annals of England are replete with a de- 
tail of the Danifh invafions, by which the inhabitants were fo 
mich hartafed, 

‘Dr. Henry divides ‘his narration into diftin& periods, and 
relates alterifately under each of thém the hiftory of the Eng- 
hifi, of the Britons, who retired’ to the wefterh part of the 
iffand after the arrival of the Saxons, and of the Scots and 
Pias, ‘In treating of the hiftory of Scotland, he recites that 
Indulph, king of that country, obtained from the Englith 
monarch a voluntary’Ceffion of the caftle and town of Edin- 
bargh, with the litge rra& of térritéry between the Tweed 
aiid Forth. In this affertion we know that Dr. Henry is fup- 
ported by the authorities of Camden, Uther, and other re~ . 
fpetable antiquarians ; buat on ‘a forme occafion, we produced 
fothe arguments againft the validity.of their opinion, and en= 
déavoured to few, that by Eden or: Edinburgh, -and the 
Lothians, we ought not to underftand Edinburgh and tlie 
Lothiatis in Scotland, but a town arid country of thofe names 
i ~ the Bordery of England. | 

totind tipon which the opinion of Camden; Uther, 

my i nded, ‘isa paffage in Matthzus Florilegus, where we 
ate told thak the: Boy of England’ gave to tHe kitig of Scot: 
land the whole‘ ‘colthtty called Lothian, which temditied’in the 
poffeffion of his Titceffors till the time of Henry 1) Now'we 
know fhat the country which Henry if. -refomed~ fromthe 
crown of Scotland, was Nortlidmberland, Cumberland, and 
_ Wett-. 
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Weftmoreland, which are’frequently nientioned by hiftorians 


under the names of Lothian, the province of Loid, and 


county of Loudon. ‘Wikes, Hemmingford, Brompton, and 
Trivet, fpeak of the provinces of which Henry II. deprived 
Malcolm, by the names of Northumberland; Cumberland, 
and Weltmoreland ; and mention Newcaftle, Carlifle, and 
Bamburgh, as towns or forts which they contained. Mat~ 
thew Paris; Diceto, and Matthew Florilegus, in relating 
thefe tranfaQions, fpecify the towns by the fame names with 
the other writers, but denominate the provinces themfelves 
the county of Lothian. To fthefe authorities we may add, 


that of the Saxon Chronicle of the year 1091, where Lothene 


is: faid to be in England; which the interpreter, however, uri. 
derftands of the Lothians in Scotland, though, from dnother 
paffage in the fame Chronicle, it is evident that they were dif- 
ferent countries. According to that Chronicle, Lothene has 
fot a bifiop a perfon named John; whereas there never was 
any bifhop in the Scotch Lothians before the time of Charles E. 

Further, we are informed by hiftorians, that in 1091, Mal- 
colm If. of Scotland; and William H. of England, met on the 
border of their kingdoms in Lothene, or the London province ; 
but the authors of the Waverleian Annals, and Saxon Chro- 
nicle, affirm pofitively, that the Lothene there mentioned was 
not in Scotland, but England, Ordericus Vitalis clearly in- 
timates; that the place of congrefs was on the fouth bank 
of the river Huma, or Eden, near the Solway Frith. 

From all thefe arguments, therefore, it feems to be placed 
beyond doubt, that the town and country granted by the king 
of England to Indulphus, was not Edinburgh and the Lothians 
in Scotland, but, as has been already obferved, a town and 
country of thofe names in England. 

In the fecond chapter of the work, Dr. Henry prefents us 
with an account of the religion of the Saxons while they Cons 
tinued Heathens, and of the ftate of the Britifh churches in 
thofe times: after which he traces the converfion of the feveral 
kingdoms of the heptarchy to the Chriftian religion; and 
then relates the church-hiftory of the feveral Britith nations, 
from the total converfion of the Saxons to the end of the period 
which is the fubje@ of this volume. 

The method followed by our author in delineating the Pagan 
religion of the Anglo-Saxons, which he fuppofes with great 
probability to have been the fame, or nearly the fame with 
that of the Danes, is to deliver a brief account of the priefts, 
their religious printiples, the deities which they worthipped, 
and the various aéts of devotion, with their times, places, and 
other cireumftances. He obferves, that we cannot difcover 
with any certainty what were the different degrees and orders 
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in the Saxon and Danifh priefthood ; but that among them the 

hierarclfy was confined to particular families, being aifo heredi- 

tary, as was the cuftom among many other ancient nations. . 
It. apyears, however, that the Danifh and Saxon priefts: en- 
joyed neither fuch honovrs nor emoluments as the Druids in 
Gaul and Britain; but tlie priefteffes (for fuch there alfo were) 
pofiefi.d higher authority; a diftin@ion whieh our author at- 
tributes as much to the ‘gallantry of thofe nations, as to their 
devotion, With refpeét to the religious principles of thofe 
nations, our author delivers only a brief abftraa ; referring 
fuch of his readers as are defirous of fusther information on 
the fubject, to the Nor:bern- Antiquities. 

. Jn the year 590, pope Gregory fent into England, Auftin, 
and fome other miffionaries, who met with a favourable re- 
ception; from which period the Anglo-Saxons began to em- 
brace the Chriftian religion, which they had formerly extir- 
pated at their firft arrival in the ifland. An apoftacy fucceeded. 
in fome parts of the country, but happily it proved of fhort 
duration. Superftitions of a new kind, however, foon followed. 
thofe which were now extinguifhed ;. the monaftic life was in- 
troduced ; pilgrimages were undertaken ; and a ridisplous ve- 
neration for relics became univerfally predominant. We fhall 
Jay before our readers a paflage from the.author on this fabjeé. 

‘Inthe courfe of the feventh century, many monafteries. 
were founded in all parts of England. Thefe monafteries 
were at firft defigned, in fome places, for the feats of bifhops., 
and their clergy ; in others, for the refidence of fecular priefts, 
who preached and adminiftered the facraments over all the 
neighbouring country ; and in all places they were feminaries. 
of learning for the education of youth. No vows of celibacy 
or poverty were required of the priefts who inhabited thefe. 
monafteries; though, towards the end of this century, ce- 
libacy was ftrongly recommended to the Englifh monks and. 
clergy, by Theodore, in his Penitentials. Thefe monafteries 
being generally well builr, and well endowed, were by far the 
molt comfortable;places of refidence in thofe times; which 
cngaged fuch numbers of perfons of all ranks and charaéters 
to croud into them, that they foon became intolerable griev- 
ances. ‘The fondnefs for the monaftic life was very much in- 
creafed by an impious doirine, which began to be broached 
about the end of this century, ‘* That as foon as any perfon 
put on the habit of amonk, all the fins of his former life were 
forgiven.” ‘This engaged many princes and great men (who 
have fometimes as maty fins as their inferiors) to put on the 
inomattic habit, and end their days in monafteries. 

« Superftition, in various forms,, made great progrefs in. the 

feventh ceutury; particularly an extravagant veneration for 
[Ce 
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relics, in which the Romifh pricfts drove'a very gainful irae, 
as few good Chriftians thought themfelves fafe from the ma- 
chinations of the devil, unl-fs. they carried the relics of fore 
faint about their perfons; and no church could be dedicated 
without a decent qaantity of this facred trutnpery. Stories of 
dreams, vifions, and miracles, were propapared without a 
‘bluhh by the clergy, and believed without a doubt by the Iaity. 
Extraordinary. watchings, faftings, and other arts of torment- 
‘ing the body, in order to fave the foul, became frequent aud 
fafhiorrable ; and it began to be betiered! that a journey to 
Rome was the molt dire& road to heaven.’ 

‘The hiftory of the church at this time is diftinguifhed by 
few incidents of any importance; the principal occurrences be- 
“ing the foundation of mondfteries and bithopricks, In the 
year 731, we find that there were in England fixteen bithops, 
whofe feats were at the following places; viz. Canterbury, 
Rochefter, London, Dunwich, Helmham, Winchefter, Sher- 
burn, ‘Litchfield, Leicefter, Hereford, Worcetter, Sycnacefter, 
York, Holy Ifland, Hexham, and Withern. 

Among the canons enaied by the council held at Clovefhsos, 
or Clyff, in Kent, A. D. 747, there is one relating: to the 
common people who did not wnderftand Latin, about the 
amanner of their joining in the public prayers and fongs of the 
church. They are petmitted to affix to'the. words whatever 
meaning they pleafed, and to pray in their hearts for any 
thing they wanted, however foreign to the real fenfe of the 
~ public prayers. ‘While fuch abfiirdities prevailed among the 
Brittth ecclefiaftics, it might be imagined: that they were ¢x- 
tremely fubmiffive to the papal power; bat by one-of the 
canons enaéted in this council, the bifhops were prohibited 
from making applications to Rome i in difficalt ‘cafes.’ og 
“For the entertainment of our readers we firall prefent them 
‘ with the account delivered by the author, of the quatréls 
which happened at this time about the bedies of a — 
difhops. ' 
© Cuthbert archbithop . of Cinebias died A D. 758° All 
hts predecefiors had ‘been interred by the monks of St. Au- 
guftin, in their monaftery, without the walls of Canterbury, 
who now confidered ‘the corpfes of their departed prelates asa 
kind of perquifite to which they had a rigtit. “Cuthbert, for 
what reafon we know not, formed the defign of dapriving then 
of his remains ; and for that purpofe obtained’a formal pér- 
-. miffion from Eadbert king of Kent, to® be buried in his-own © 
cathedral. When he found: his end approaching, le direéted 
his domeftics to put his body into the grave ‘as foon as he ex 
pired, and before they publifhed his ‘death; which they fies 
sordingly performed, .When the monks of. ‘Ste Auguftin,® on 
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heating of the archbifhop’s death, came in folemn proceffion 
to take poffeffion of his remains, they were told, that he was 
already buried ; at which they were fo provoked, that they 
called him a rogue, a fox, a viper, and all the opprobrious 
names they could invent. Bregwin, who was a. native of 
Saxony, but educated in England, was placed in the archi- 
epifcopal chair, when it had been about a year vacant; and 
he filled it only three years, dying Auguft 24. A.D. 762. By 
his own dire&tion, he was buried in the fame place, and in the 
fame precipitate manner with his predeceflor. When Lam- 
bert, abbot of St. Auguftin’s, came with a body of armed men 
to feize the body of the archbifhop ag his lawful property, «and 
found himfelf anticipated a fecond time, he took the matter 
in a very ferious light, and made a folemn appeal to the pope, 
to interpofe his authority for preventing fuch clandeftine fu- 
nerals for the future. This mighty buftle about the lifelefs 
bodies of thefe prelates may appear to us ridiculous; but. the 
monks of St. Auguitin knew very well what they were about, 
and how much it redounded to the reputation and intereft-of 
their fociety to be in poffefiion of the semains of thofe pri- 
mates, in that fuperftitious age, when relics were the moft 
valuable treafures. The canous of Chrifi’s church, who had 
the privilege of chufing the archbifhop, and had been con- 
. cerned in {muggling their two late ones into their graves, were 
fo much alarmed at Lambert’s appeal to the pope againft them, 
‘that, in order to mitigate his zea] in the caufé of their-rivals, 
they chofe him to fill the vacant chair. This artful condu& 
had its defired effe& : Lambert was appealed, and defifted from 
profecuting his appeal. 

The ecclefiaftical hiftory of Britain, through the period com- 
prehended in this volume, confifts of a detail of councils,enaé- 
ing extraordinary canons; of the foundation of monaiteries, 
no lefs deftruétive of the fpirit of induftry, than injurious to 

_ the ftrength of the nation; and of a fuperftition the | moft ab- 
furd and pernicious to fociety that ever debafed the human 
mind, 

From thefe fcenes of religious folly and enthufiafm we fhall 
now pafs to the political ftate of Britain during the fame pe- 

P riod ; thofe remote ages in which our: conftitution had its. 
origin, and where the refearches of /hittorians- have difcovered 

the firft dawn of any regular government in this ifland, In 

treating of this fubje@, Dr. Henry begins with giving a brief 

account of the feveral German nations which fettled in Britain 

during the period of his. prefent. enquiry ; of ‘their. original 

feats on the continent ; with the ‘fituation and limits of, their 
fettlements in this ifland. He then delineates the different 

ranks of the people and magiftrates, to which he adds the 

courts 
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sourts of law and juftice.;- concluding with the hiftory of .the 
feveral kinds of laws that were enadted.in this, period. . 
.  We,prefume it will not be unacceptable to,our readers. to lay 
before them the ftate of, population in Britain, under.the Saxon 
government. 
‘ Britain ,was far from being ,.populous,in the. period we. ase 
now confidering. Of this the, moft ample evidence, as well 
as the moft fatisfa&tory reafons, may,be.givea. The Scots and 
Piéts had almoft quite depopulated,a.great part of ,provincial 
Britain before the .arrival of the Saxons... Bhofe dangeroys 
auxiliaries becoming enemies, extirpated,. enflaved, or, ex- 
pelled, all the ancient inhabitants of the, beft part of . Britain, 
in erecting their feven kingdoms.. After thefe kingdoms.,wege 
erected, their cruel and inceflant wars againft each other, pre- 
vented their becoming populous. When thofefeven kingdoms 
were united into one monarchy, new enemies appeared, no 
lgfs deftructive 40.population than apy: of the former, ,and,pre- 
‘wetted the happy effeis of that unjon. ‘Lhe. fatal rage :of 
-_bnilding monafteries, and ,crouding, them with, ,ufelefs , monks 
and nuns ; this rage, I. fay, which feized the kings and.ng- 
bility of England, after the eftablithment of the Englith mo- 
narchy, contributed not .a litile. to impede the. increafe of 
people in-that period, The; very imperfect. dtate of commerce, 
manufadtures, and agriculture, which occafioned frequent and 
deitrative famines, is at nce .an evidence and ,a caule, of ;a 
fcanty, population.in thofe,times. As a further. evidence pf 
this, it. may: be .obferved, that, there. were. very few. cities ,or 
‘towns,in Britain in.this period, and ,thefe few were f{ipall aad 
thinly.peopled. In Scotland,),thepe was not, perhaps fo; mugh 
as,one, place that merited the »name,of a.city.;. and in. Songh 
‘Britain, where the; Romans had byilt fo great a numberof 
POWNS, WE are. told, by .Nennius, there vere ,onl /twentyreight 
remaining jin. the feyenth century. ‘There. is. the Gleareft evi- 
dence from Doomfday-book, that not one of thefe citigs, even 
at the \end.ef this period, (Logdon ‘and.,Winchefter perhaps 
excepted), contained ten, thoufand inhabitants; andthe, greatgft 
part.of them contained only, afew. hundreds... York, whichis 
the greateft city mentioned in. that famous .secord,, contained 
only 4418 houfes,. of which ,there,were, 540, uninhabited, Jn 
-Exeter there were only 325 hovles, and. in ;Wanwic 22g. 
Upon the whale, it feqms very! ‘probable, ,that,Britein was, ppt 
much ,more populous,in-the times of ,the heptarchy,, thanyit . 
had, been in the ancigatyBritifh . times before. the fit, Reman 
invafion ;, not balf fo; popelous,as .in the -flourihhing times,of 
the Roman, government; iand--that -from »the| ¢ftablifimeotof 
the Buglith monarchy, to the,Cenqueft, it did not atjany time 
contain above one million and,a-half of peopics. . 9p, fatal mes 
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the fall of the Roman empire to the populoufnefs of its pres 
vinces, and fo flowly was that lofs repaired !’ 

Dr. Henry deferibes the feveral ranks in fociety among the 
Anglo Saxons, which he diftinguifhes into thofe of flaves, 
freedmen, ceorls, thanes, and princes of the blood. ‘The ac- 
count which he delivers of the various fubordinate magiftrates, 
is explicit and perfpicuous ; nor is the reprefentation of the 
prerogatives of the crown, in this period, lefs fatisfa&tory. Bat 
there is reafon for queftioning whether the confederacies form- 
ed among the Saxons for their mutual defence were an imita- 
tion of rithings, as our author confiders them. For author- 
ities can be produced to prove that they exifted before tithings 

“were inftituted. We muft alfo diffent from Dr. Henry in his 
affertion, that the feudal fyfiem of government was unknown 
‘to the Anglo-Saxons ; the contrary being the opinion of fe- 

‘yera) eminent writers. 

-- We with that Dr. Henry had diftinguifhed with greater pre- 
cifion the authority of the Wittenagemot, and fhéwn how far 
it was fubmitted to or oppofed by the Anglo Saxon arifto- 
cracy. —After thefe fubjeés, he favours us with a curious 
account of the great officers of the court and houfehold of 
the kings of Wales, which were the fame with thofe of Eng- 
‘land, and the other fovereigns in this period. Among thefe 
officers was the go/eegwr, or filentiary, who poflefied the ninth 
place in dignity. The bvfinefs of this perfon was to command 
filence in the hall when the king fat down to table; after 
which he took his ftand near one of the great pillars; and 
when any improper noife arofe, he immediately checked it, by 

‘ ftviking the pillar with his rod. Another remarkable officer 
was the king’s feet-beafér: this, we ‘are told, was a young 
gentleman whofe employment it was to fit on the floor, with 
his back towards the fire, and hold the king’s feet in his bofom 

‘all the time he fat at table, to keep them warm and com- 

‘fortable, ° 

Our author afterwards enters upon the curious-and intereft- 
ing hiftory of the law in Great Britain. Here he juftly ob- 
ferves, that ‘to know the moft important laws of any nation, 
in any period, together with the circumftances in which thefe 
laws were made, ‘would enable us to form a found judgment of - 

- the flare and the chara@er of that nation, and of the wifdom, 

jeftice, and propriety of its laws.’ To delineate the general 

Spirit of the.jarifprudence of remote ages, is an objeét highly 
worthy of attention 3 as it not only affords the moft certain 
means of difcovering the conttitution of any government, but 
prefents us with a curious hiftory of the human mind ; drawn 

“pot only from the fentiments or condu& of individuals, but 

fram thofe of: the community in general. It would be foreign 
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to the province of the hiftorian, however, to give a complete 
fyfiem of the laws of any country; itis fufficient that he 
mentions the moft remarkable particulars, The laws which 
“Dr. Henry makes the fubje& of his obfervations, are thofe re- 

ating to matrimony, the authority of hufbands, paternal au- 
thority, compacts, fucceffion, and teftaments. To the ac- 
count cf this part of the Saxon jurifprudence, our author has 
fubjcined a delineatinn of the penal laws, and the laws of evi- 
dence; the latter of which, place the charatter of the middle 
ages ina very fingular light. We fhall lay before our readers 
the laws refpecting oaths and compurgators. 

* Oaths, or felemn appeals to Heaven, have been the moft 
ancient and moft univerfal means employed in courts of juf- 
tice, to engage men to declare the truth: and they were never 
more frequently employed for this purpofe than in the period 
we are now delineating ; for in all aétions, both civil and cri- 
minal, both parties appeared? i in the field of battle, attended 
by a prodigious number of witnefles, (fometimes above a thoa- 
fand on one fide,) who were drawn up like two regular 
armies, and difcharged whole vollies of oaths at one an- 

ther. 

* When any perfon was judidially accufed of any crime which 
he denied, he was obliged, “yp firft place, to purge himfell, 
‘as it was called, by his own cath, and to bring fuch a number 
of ‘other perfons as the law required in that cafe, to give their 
oaths, that they believed him to be innocent, and that he had 
fworn the truth. Thefe perfons were commonly called his 
compurgators, becaufe their oaths contributed with his own to 
clear him from the crime of which he had been acculed, Many 
Jaws were made in England, and in all the other countries of 
Europe, for regulating the numbers, quatities, and other cir- 
cumitances ‘of ‘thefe compurgators; who made a diftinguified 
figure in the jurifprudence of the middle ages. When a perfon 


accufed produced the number of compurgators required by . 


law, he was faid to have purged himfelf by fuch a number of 
hands; becaufe each of the compurgators laid one of his hands 
on the gofpels, or on certain relics, and the perfon accuféd 
laid his hand above all the reft, and {wore by God, and by all 
the hands that were under his, that he was not guilty; the 
truth of which, each of the compurgators who did not with- 
draw his hand, was prefumed to confirm by his-oath, In fore 
cafes, two, three, or four hands, were fufficient; but in 
others, much greater numbers, even forty, fifty, of a hun- 
dred, were required ; though twelve, or twenty-four, feem to 
have been the moft common numbers. Thefe compurgators 
were to be perfons of unblemifhed charadters, near neighbours 
er relasions of the perfon accufed, and of the fame rank and 
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quality. If the criminal was a woman, both law and cuftom 
required, that her compurgators fhould alfo be women. In 
other cafes, women were not admitted to be compurgators. 
If the criminal produced the number of unexceptionable com- 
purgators which the law required, and if all thefe compur- 
gators tcok the oath of credulity or belief, as it was called, he 
was acquitted; but if he could not produce the number re- 
quired, or if only one of that number refufed to take the oath, 
he was condemned.’ 

Our author obferves, that the method of afcertaining the 
credibility of the evidence of different perfons, was alfo ex- 
tremely remarkable. 

* In thofe times, fays he, they weighed, as well as number- 
ed, oaths, and had a moft curious fiandard for performing that 
operation. This ftandard was the legal weregeld, or price, 
that was fet on the lives of perfons of all the different ranks 
in fociety. As the weregeld of athane, for example, was 12G¢0 
Saxon fhillings, and that of a ceorl.only 200 of the fame fhil- 
lings, the oath of one thane was efteemed of equal weight 
with the oaths of fix ceorls. But this was certainly a fallacious 
ftandard: for though it may be true in general, that the oaths 
of perfons of rank and fortune are more worthy of credit than 
thofe ef their inferiors, yet this general rule admits of many 
exceptions ; and we have uo reafon to believe, that mens con- 
fciences are fo exaétly propoitioned to the weight of their purfes 
as this law fuppofes.’ 

No fyitem of laws can be conceived more opprcflive and un- 
favourable to exculpation than that. which prevailed among our 
Saxon anceftors ; and it is therefore not furprifing, if under 
fuch a difficulty as muft have been experienced of colleéting fo 
great acloud of witnefles as was required in their couris of 
judicature, thofe who were accufed of a crime were willing to 
appeal to anyother mode of decifion than the.verdi& of the 
judges. 

* Many _perfons, fays our author, therefore, when they were 
accufed of any crime, chofe rather to apply to Heaven for evi- 
dences of their innocence, than to be at the expence and la- 
bour of colle&ting fo prodigious a mafs of human teftimonies 
in their favour as the laws demanded. The greateft part of 
the judges alfo, in thofe times of ignorance, had .neither, pa- 
tience nor penetration to fift and examine the teftimonies of 
contradiGing witnefles, or to invefligate the truth in perplexed 
and doubtful cafes; and were therefore very willing to. admit 
thofe proofs from Heaven, which were. fuppofed to. be.perfeatly 
decifive and unqueftionable. The clergy too fupported the 
authority of this celeftial evidence, as it gave. them no little, in- 
fluence in all judicial matters, Thefe icem ito. have been the 
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geafons that rendered trials by different kinds of ordeals fo 
frequent, and of fuch great authority, in the ages we are now 
examining ; for all thefe ordeals weré called juditia Dei, (the 
judgments of God), and were confidered as fo many folema 
and dire& appeals to Heaven, to give teftimony to the guilt or 
innoce:ce of perfons acculed of crimes, when’ human’ evidence 
could not be.procured. Agreeable to thefe ideas, ‘all thefe or- 
deals were adminiftered by the clergy, and accompanied with 
many religious rites and ceremonies,’ 

Dr. Henry afterwards delivers .an account ,of the principal 
kinds of ordeals ufed in England, and other countries, in. this 
period. Thele were, the judicial combat, the ordeal-ef the 
crois, of thecorfned, of cold water, jof hot water, .of\hot iron: 

The ordeal of the corfned, or that to wRich the clergy 
ufually appealed, when accufed of any crime, furnifhes.a moft 
firiking inftance both of the im pofition. of the clergy, and the 
credulity of the people.in thofe-times, .This ordeal jwas, Per 
formed in the following manner : 

‘A piece of barley-bread, .and a,pieee of cbeefe, were laid 
upon the altar, over which.a prieft, pronounced ccrtain, conju- 
rations, and prayed with.great fervency, that if the,pesfon, ace 
cufed was guilty, God would fend ‘his angel Gabriekto-ftop his 
throat, that he might not be -ahle.to {wallow that bread :agd 
cheefe, Thefe prayers being ended, \the.calprit approached 
the altar, took up the bread and cheefe,, and ,began ;to,eatit. 
If he fwallowed freely, he was declared ‘innocent ;; but» if it 
ftuck in his chroat, and he could sot {fwallow, (svhich we 
may prefume feldom or never happened), he was pronounced 

uilty.’ 
P We may conclade with certainty, that-had the sefult of thefe 
trials by ordeal been left to the natural.¢ourfe of human things, 
many perfons mult have fallen a facrifice| to this mode of, con- 
vidtion, and it would have proved equally opprefiive:.to inno- 
cence with the:other forms of trial. The innumerableexamples 
mentioned in the hiftories of thofe times, of perfons efeaping 
with impunity, and the opinion of -Providence interpofing mi- 
raculoufly for the prefervation of innocence, areallegations.that 
might be confidered ‘as of great validity in the'days of | fuper- 
ftition and ignorance, but will obtain little credit in: modern 
times. The whole was a grofs impofhtion on the credulity.of man- 
‘kind, practifed by the priefts, who had, the'diregtion.of thofe trials. 

To perufing this. work, we have obferved a few:inconfiften- — 
-eits, fome of which -deferve parti¢ular, notice, {The account — 
“of it fhall be concluded in our next Number. : 
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If. Quintillian’s Jnfiitutes of the Orator. In Twelve Books, 
Tranflated from the Original Latin, according tothe Paris Eaitiow 
of Profefor Rollin, and illufrated with Critical and Explanatory 
Notes, by J. Patfall, 4. M. . 2 vols, 8vo,125.. Law. 


O* all the authors who have written on the art of eloquence, 
Quintilian has profecuted the fubje& in the moft advan- 
tageous and inftruive manner, In his Inftitutes of the Ora- 
tor the profound precepts of Ariftotle are combined with the 
flowery ornaments of Cicero; and having drawn his obferv- 
ations from the works of the greateft maftérs, exemplified in 
the practice of perfons the’ inoft diftinguifhed for rhetorical ta- 
lents, he left little room for improvement to facceeding writers, 
His Inftitutes are not only the moft complete treatife, with 
refpe& to the didaétic part of the art, that probably ever was 
compofed, but they alfo delineate the moft judicious plan ‘by 
which to condu@ the education of thofe who are intended 
for public fpeakers, from their very infancy. The utility of 
the work, however, is not confined to the improvement of 
eloquence only 5 ; for by the excellent obfervations with whieh 
it abounds, it tends to cultivate a juft tafte in literature in ge 
neral, as well as the art of rhetoric, 

We cannot give our readers a more juft idea of the verfion 
before us, than by comparing it with a tranflation of this work, 
formerly publifhed by Mr. Guthrie. For which purpofe we 
fhall felect a paflage from the beginning of each. 
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¢ After obtaining refpite from the application, which, for 
twenty years, I had beftowed in educating young gentlemen, 
I own, that, fora long time, I declined to comply with the 
demand, which certain friends made upon me, that 1 fhould 
draw up fomewhat concerning the art of public fpeaking ; be- 
caufe I well knew, that many authors, of the greateft emi- 
nence in both languages, had tranfmitted to pofterity moft 
accurate compofitions upon this fubje&. But the very reafon 
which I urged, in order to be excufed the more readily, made 
them the more eager in infifting : ‘* Becaufe, faid they, amidit 
the various and fometimes contraditory opinions of . former 
authors, it is dificult to make a right choice.” So that - it 
was no unreafonable requeft, if I did not ftrike out a new 
fyftem of my own, that [ fhould take the trouble to lay down 
fome rules for judging upen former ones, But though I was 
not prevailed upon by any confidence I had of fucceeding in 
what was required of me, fo much as by my not having af- 
furance 
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furance enough to reject the requeft, yet the fubje& grew fo 
upon my hands, that I voluntarily undertook’ a more difficult 
task than they impofed; and that. not only with a view of 
deferving well of my friends by paying them the moft explicit 
obedience, but of declining the hackney’d paths, which others 
had trod before me. For the writers, in general, upon .this 
fubje&, fet out with giving the finifhing ftrokes of eloquence 
to thofe whom they fuppofe to be complete matters in every 
other kind of learning: either through contempt of our infant 
ftudies, or froma notion that they did not properly fall under , 
their province, as the two profeffions are quite different. Or, . 
which is more probable, becaufe. they thought that a man of 
genius never would value himfelf upon ftudies, which, how- 
ever neceflary, are far from being con{picuous; for while the. 
fuperftruQure is admired, the foundation is concealed. For 
my part, as I think there is nothing foreign to the art of , 
{peaking well that muft be acknowledged to be indifpenfably 
neceflary to an orator, and as we cannot arrive at the fummit ., 
of any thing without going through the preceding parts, I 
thall not difdain to ftoop to thofe lefler circumftances that are 
abfolutely neceffary to the attainment of higher perfeétion ; 
and. I fhall fet out in the very fame manner as if I were to 
begin to form, from his infancy, the ftudies of an orator who 
is delivered over. to me for education, 

* This, Marcellus Victor, is the work that I addrefs to 
you; you are the deareft of my friends; and you are paf- 
fionately fond of letters: but though thefe are ftrong, yet are 
they not my fole, motives; for I think that a treatife on this 
fubjeét will be no differvice to the education of your fon, 
whofe dawn of life evidently promifes to arrive at the meridian 
of genius. A treatife, which I refolved to carry from the very 
infancy, as I may fay, of eloquence, through all the arts, fo 
far as they may be of fervice to the future orator, till he 
reaches the fummit of his profeffion, [ am the more induced 
to purfue this plan, becaufe two books upon the art of rhetoric 
have appeared under my name, though I never publithed, 
them, nor were they compofed with that view. For the 
boys, for whofe ufe the one was intended, got it by heart, 
afier [ had delivered it for two days: the other, through an 
over hafty compliment to the fuppofed author, was publithed 
from a miftaken partiality in my favour, by certain young gene 
lemen of merit, according to the notes, which they had, to 
the beft of their abilities, taken of it for feveral days. In the 
following treatife you will find fome things the fame; many 
altered, and more added, but-all better digefted, and finithed 
tothe utmoft of my ability.’ | 
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* Since my diftharge from a twenty years employment of 
inftrufing youth, fome friends endeavoured to engage me té 
write a Treatife on Eloquence; butI long declined comply- 
ing with their requeft, well Knowing that ‘the moft eminent 
Greek and Latin authors had delivered to pofterity feveral ac- 
curate tradls upon the fame fubje&t. This very reafon, which 
I prefumed ought to have pleaded a fufficient excufe for my 
refafal, was urged againft me; and my friends prefled me 
with greater warmth, alledging the difficulty and uncertainty 
of a judicious choice among the fyftems of the ancients, fome 
of which contradiéted each other: fo that they feemed to 
themfelves to have enjoined me this tafk on very good grounds ; 
if not for difcovering rew precepts, at leaft for being fervice- 
able towards forming an adequate judgment of the ancients. 

‘ Though the confidence of accomplifhing what was re= 
quired of me, ought not to have influenced my mind to fo 
great a degree, as the fhame of denying; yet, as the fubjec’ 
grew more extenfive, I voluntarily undertook more than was 
impofed upon me, that I might not only oblige in a particulat 
manner my loving friends, but alfo that, as having en- 
tered upon a common road, I might not tread in other’s foot- 
fteps. 

‘ For others, who wrote on the Art of Oratory, began moft 
commonly by making elequence the finifhing of thofe, who 
were perfeéted in all other kinds of literature. Thus, they ei 
ther looked down with contempt on the ftudies we firft learn ; 
or they fuppofed thefe ftudies made no part of their duty, the 
fun@tions of teachers being different; or, what affected them 
more particularly, they expeéted no compliments to be paid to’ 
their literary merit for things, though neceffary, yet far re- 
moved from oftentation: juft fo, the eminencies of ftru€tures 
prefent themfelves to view, whilft their foundations lie con- 
.cealed, For my part, being of opinion, that nothing is fo- 
reign to the Art of Oratory, without which, it muft be con- 
fefled, one cannot become an orator; and that there is no 
arriving at the perfe&tion of any thing, without firft laying 2 
proper ground-work ; I fhall not refufe my care to things of 
lefs moment, the negle&t of which may exclude things of 
greater; and‘fhould the training up of an orator be com- 
mited to me, I would begin to form his ftudies from his in-: 
fancy. 

‘ This work we dedicate to you, Marcellus Victorius, whom, 
as our intimate friend, and a perfon of exquifite tafte for let-: 


ters, we judged moft worthy of this pledge of mutual affetion. 
Thefe 
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Thefe are not the only motives, though confiderable. which 
induced us to it. Your fon’s inftru@tion, whofe {parklings of 
wit in early youth denote a bright genius for eloquence, ens 
couraged us to think, that thefe books would not be without 
their degree of utility, which we defigned from the very, as 
it were, infantile rudiments. of oratory, to perfe&, and make 
a complete work of, by all the methods that might in 
any refpe& contribute to the improvement of a. future 
erator. 

‘ This I the rather purpofe, as two books of the Art of 
Rhetoric, neither publifhed by me, nor intended for this end, 
have been handed about under the fan&ion of my name, The 
one was compiled fronf a two days difcourfe, made to fome 
pupils in private. The other, the fubftance of many days 
conference, was, by fome young gentlemen, but over-fond of 
me, taken down in notes, and rafhly honoured with a publi- 
cation. Wherefore in thefe books fome of the fame things 
will be inferted, many changed, much more added, but every 
particular will be compofed with great accuracy, and made as 
correct as poffible.’ 

It would lead us too far into verbal criticifm to remark mis 
nutely the comparative merit of thefe two trauflations. We 
fhall therefore only obferve in general, that fometimes the one, 
and fometimes the other, adheres more ftriAily to the idiom of 
the original. Each of the tranflators has given us the fenfe 
of Quintilian : but admitting the verfion of Mr.-Patfall to be 
preferable upon the whole, we think there are many paflages 
in which it would have been no difadvantage to his tranflation, 
not to have deviated from that of Mr, Guthrie. For though 
the former be more correé, the latter is diftinguifhed by a 
fuperior degree of fpirit and energy. 
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MII. A Geometrical Treatife of the Comie Seions, in which the Pre- 
pérties of the SeBions are derived from the Nature of the Cone, in 
an cafy Manner, and by a New Method. By Hugh Hamilton, 
A.M, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and of the Royal So- 
ciety, London, now Dean cf Armagh. Tranflated from the 
Latin Original into Englith. 40. 12s. Nourfe. 


HIS elegant treatife of Conic Sections was firft publifhed in» 
Latin in the year 1758 *, being drawn up, as the author _ 
informs us, as an Introduétion to the Newtonian Philofophy, © 
the mathematical part of which is built on the do@trine of Conic 
Scétions ; and indeed much of it on fuch properties as were 
not publicly known when Sir Ifaac wrote, the chief of which, 


* See Crit. Rev. vol, xviii. p. 409- 
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however, he himfelf demonftrated in his Principia, and which 
ate ftill farther explained, and others demonftrated, by his Id- 
botious commentators Le Sear and Jacquier. But, this was 
not fufficient to preclude the expediency of a regular and 
mafterly treatife on Conics, fuch as might ferve for orher 
valuable purpofs, befides being a preparation to reading 
of the Principia: this our author has given us in a very 
complete mahner, and which ‘ has been fo well received by 
ihe learned, that the profeffors in the fcveral univerfities have ' 
nféd and recomwerided it in preferefice to all others on the 
jxme fui jeét;’ and therefore the tranflator, being influenced 
by “an ardent defire of promoting this ufeful branch of fcienceé 
ainong his counivymen, was of opiition that an Englith edi-ion 
would be an acceptable prefent to the public, ina country 
where fo many, who had not much cultivated the learned 
Janguages, had yet diflinguifhed themfelves by their great 
proficiency in mathematical ftudies.” I¢ muft be acknowledged 
that the tranflator has acquitted himfelf very well in his deé 
partment, having generally given the true ferife and mannef 
of his original. In the tranflation is likewife added; at the 
end of the third book, another demonftranon of the quadfa- 
ture of the parabola, dtawn tp by the author, It is remarks 
able, in the printing of this tranflation, that it not only confifts 
of an equal number of pages in the whole as the original, 
but alfo that each page of the one anfwets exattly to: that 
of the other throughout the whole work; fo that the fame 
propofition, &c. is always found in the fame page in both of 
them. 

There are, in general, three or four cifferent methods of 
treating this fubje& of Conic Seions: Apollonius, arid the 
ancients in general, derive the properties of the fetions front 
the nature of the cone itfelf, but in thofe authors each fec. 
tion is for the moft part feparately confidered ; whereas, feve- 
ral of the moderns begin with a mechanical defcription of each 
curve tn plano, and, fiom that conftrudtion alone, having extra&- 
ed the feveral properties, they at laft fhew that a cone being 
cyt. with a plane in a pariicular manner, there will refult a fece 
tion whofe curve is of the fame nature with that whofe pro- 
peities they have been deducing; transferring in this manner 
ai thofe properties to that particular feGion irfelf, and very 
juftly concluding that they easift in it. But though many of 
the leading and fimpleft propertics are more eafily deduced by 
this method, and it has the additional advantage of being 
better accommedated to the ule of fuperficial readers; yet it 
labours under feveral weighty inconveniencies; for when 
employed in forming a full treatife on the fubje@, it un 
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unavoidably renders it very long and tedious, by extraéing- 
the one from the other, by a very flow and heavy gradation; 
and that feparately for each curve too; fo that in this way all 
the properties of each curve, even fach as are fimilar, or the 
fame, in all the three feétions, muft have a feparate demon- 
{tration ; and.then, if the reader would difcover which pro- 
perties are common to the three feétions, he muft either 'per- 
fectly remember them all, -or be at an immenfe labour in com- 
paring them ail together to find their relation. Befides; 
this is a very improper method of treating the fubje@; for 
the author muft firft know the nature of his curve from con- 


fidering the conic fection itfelf, and then apply the nature’of - 


the fection to the conftru@ion of his curve, notwithftanding 
he pretends-it is afterwards that he difcovers them to be the 
fame. Again, in purfuing either of the foregoing methods; 
fome authors ufe the fynthetical or dire€&t manner of demon- 
ftration, as the ancients and moft of the moderns; and others 
inveftigate the properties by analytic or algebraic proceffes, 
which indeed partake of the advantages refulting from the bre+ 
vity of that method, but are much inferior to the pure geo- 
metrical method in point of perfpicuity and force of reafoning. 
However, we are not fuch enthufiafts in favour of this method, 
as to exclude the proper ufe of fymbols; for that were to ex+ 
clude the very charaéters of the words themfelves, which in4 
deed are nothing elfe but fymbols conveying a certain mean+ 
ing in a certain manner, Neither is it the fymbols, but the 
manner of ufing them, that conftitutes the reafoning either 
geometrical or algebraical ; and when once the meaning of the 
charaéters: and ::, &c. are defined, it is juft as geometrical to 
write AB: AC:: AD: AE, as thus, the line AB is to the line 
AC, as the line AD is to the line AE; or to write AB*: 
ACxAD.: AC*: ABxAE, or a*: dc¢:: b*: ad (calling 
the lines AB, AC, AD, AE by the names a, 4, ¢, 4)‘ as to 
write the fquare defcribed on the line AB is to the rectangle 
‘contained under the line AC and the line AD, as the fquare 
on the line AC to the reftangle under the lines AB, AE, for 
they are both read and underftood as the fame; nay, we will 
venture to fay that this fhort method of expreffion ha¢ 
much the advantage of the other, for it contains the fame 
language in a much lefs compafs, by that means bringing the 
whole fentence within one view of the eye, and fo impreffing 
the mind with a quicker and clearer perception of the mean+ 
ing of it; and although our author’s book is not large, con* 
fidering the extenfive manner in which it treats of the fubjeé, 
yet it might perhaps be contraéed into one half of its bulk, by 
the proper ufe ‘of charaéters as above, without altering one 
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fentence, or rendering the demonitrations a whit the lefs geo 
metrical. Now the method of reafoning ufed by our author 
is ftrily and. purely geometrical, as .we have juft hinted, and 
his manner of formiivg his fubjeé&t, is by deducing the proper- 
ties from the cone itfelf; in both of which he has nothing pe- 
culiar; but then what conftitutes the particular excellence of 
his manner is, that he firft demonftrates the feveral pro- 
perties attending the conic furface itfelf in conjun&ion with 
certain other lines either touching or cutting it, and then he 
very advantageoufly applies all thefe properties of the furface 
in general to any fedtion of it ; thus obtaining, in a very na- 
tural manner, properties that are common to all the feéctions. 
From thefe he deduces other properties, till he comes to 
thofe that are peculiar to each fe@lion, which he clafles 
together in a very natural and eafy manner, From the na- 
ture of this method, the firft part of the work will be a little 
difficult to beginners, efpecially if they are not well conver- 
fant in the latter books of Euclid’s Elements; but then they 
will be fully recompenfed by the eafe and brevity which it dif- 
fufes through all the remaining parts of the work. 

Our author explains his manner very perfpicuoufly ; he fays, 
« Thofe among the moderns who defined the Conic Seétions by 
their defcriptions on a plane, were thereby obliged to deduce 
all their properties from a fingle one in each fection, which is 
very remote from any of their general or fundamental pro- 
pertics. Sothatin this method many propofitions muft be 
demonftrated, and in a very operofe manner, before thofe fun- 
damental properties can be treated of. ‘The ancients, indeed, 
and they who followed their method, judged rightly that the 
properties of the fedtions were beft derived from the cone. 
And yet their works are difficult and prolix; becaufe they fet 
about demonftrating the properties of the fections before they 
had fufficiently confidered the nature of the cone. From 
whence it came to pafs that they demonftrated with much la- 
bour many properties of each of the feétions feparately, which 
may, in a fhort and clear manner, be proved to belong to the 
cone itfelf, and may from thence be very eafily transferred to all 
ts fetions.’ 

—*‘ I propofe to retain their old definitions (fays our author, 
fpeaking of the three feftions) and to explain the nature of 
the conic furface in fuch a manner, that as foon as thefe curves 
are defined by the interfetion of a plane with this furface, it 
may appear what their principal properties are. Accordingly, 
before the fe&tions are defined, certain properties of the conic 
furfaces are demonftrated.—And then fince it appears from 


their definitions, that thefe fections are curves, all the points 
of 
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ef which are placed in a conic furface, it is manifeft that 
every right line which any way meets thefe fe&tions, muft in 
the fame manner, and in the fame points, meet the conic fur- 
face; and therefore all the properties which are proved to 
agree to right lines meeting the conic furface, are immediately 
transferred to thofe which meet the conic fe€tions. And thus 
the principal and moit general properties of the feétions are 
laid down in the beginning, from whence we may reafon- 
ably expect their particular properties will be more eafily de- 
duced, 

‘ Several advantages arife from treating . the fubje& in this 
method. For thus every property which agrees to the three fec- 
tions may be always demonftrated of them all jointly, Then, 
by deducing particular properties from general ones, the de- 
monftrations will be rendered fhorter, Befides, we fhall have 
no occafion to make ufe of Lemmas, or thofe propofitions which 
are brought in only to demonftrate others, with which works 
of this kind do too much abound; fo that fuch propofitions 
only will be inferted as are of ufe in other fciences, or feem to 
contain fomething worthy of fpeculation. By the help of this 
methed, we fhall be able to difpofe the propofitions i in fuch an 
order, that the properties which are of the fame kind, or re- 
late to the fame part of the fubjeét, may be demonftrated to- 
gether, And laftly, we fhall perceive from hence the reafon 
why thefe curves, which differ fo much in fome properties, 
agree entirely in others.’ 

The tranflator too, in {peaking of the excellence of this 
method, fays: 

* Apollonius, and the other writers who have deduced the 
properties of the feétions from the cone, enquired but little 
further into the nature of the cone than was neceffary to thew 
that three different feftions, befides the triangle and circle, 
might be obtained by cutting its furface with a plane, and to 
demonftrate in one particular inftance that leading property of 
each feGtion, which is’ ufually called its equation, This was 
much too narrow a foundation on which to raife, with eafe 
and elegance, fo large a fuperftru€ture as the do&rine of coni¢ 
fetions. Some of the modern writers have betaken themfelves 
to a very different method, and founded this doftrine entirely 
on thofe properties in each feétion, by which they may be 
defcribed mechanically on .a plane. But as thefe properties 
tiave a very remote relation to any of the general and futi- 
damental properties of the feétions, their method is ftill 
more prolix, as well as lefs natural, ‘than the former one. 

‘De la Hire, the famous French mathematician, who hag 
written largely on this fubject, deduces the properties of the 
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feétions from the cone ; and that he might have more exten 
five principles to proceed on, he has premifed one entire book 
of Lemmas, containing the properties of lines cut in harmonic 
proportion, particularly of fuch as meet a circle, which is the 
bafe of acone. Yet this expedient has rather embarraffed the 
doétrine of conic fe€tions, by making it depend fo much on 
another that is really foreign to it, For there are but very few 
properties of thefe feftions that have any immediate come 
neétion with thofe of lines cut harmonically; and fuch the 
reader will find comprifed in a few propofitions in our author’s 
fifth book. 

« Now in all their refearches on this fubje&, none of thefe 
learned writers feem to have fufpefted that any of the general 
properties of the fe€tions, which they do not treat of till to- 
wards the conclufion of their works, might have been demon- 
firated in the beginning, and would have been an ample 
fource from whence to derive all the other properties. And 
yet nothing can appear more eafy and natural than the me- 
thod of doing this, now that our author has difcovered it, and 
applied it fo fuccefsfully in his work. And, as we may colle& 
from his preface, he feems to have been led to this dif- 
covery by an obfervation, very ingenious indeed, but fuch 
as one would think might have been fufficiently obvious, viz. 
that whatever property agrees to all the fe&tions in general, 
muft be a property of the conic furface on which they are 
placed, Such a property as this he -has demonftrated of the 
cone in the eleventh propofition of his firft book, and deduced 
from it three other propofitions relative to the cone, which con- 
tain very material properties of the fe€tions. He then proceeds 
to define the three conic fe€tions, and the feveral lines belong- 
ing to them; and from the definitions he draws fome corol- 
laries, to fhew that the properties before demonftrated of the 
cone, may be equally affirmed of its fe&tions. 

ea Having thus laid down the principal properties of the fec- 
tions in the beginning, he is enabled to deduce from thence the 
other properties with concifenefs and elegance, to arrange the 
feveral parts of his fubje&t in their moft natural order, and 
always to give general demonftrations for every property that 
is in itfelf a general one: by which means his work is freed 
from the intricacy and prolixity that have been complained 
of in other writers, We may therefore venture to fay that 
this work has juftly merited the applaufe it has met with; 

and doubtlefs it will continue to be admired while ever any 


tafte prevails for geometrical learning.’ 
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IV. Fragments relating to the late Revolutions in India,. the Death 
of Coant Lally, amd the Profecution of Count de Morangies, 
- Bue, 25. 64. fewed. Nourfe. 


]N: our Review for January laft, where we mentioned the 
original of this work, we obferved that it contained in- 
trinfic * cides of being the production of M. de Voltaire. 
There is a certain brilliancy of thought in every thing that 
flows from the pen of this celebrated author, which diftin- 
guifhes his compofitions from thofe of all the other writers of 
the age, His ftyle is alfo peculiarly charafteriftic ; and he is 
further remarkable for his frequent, lively, and fatirical ob- 
fervations on the diffimulation, the inconfiftency, the foibles, 
and credulity of mankind, 

In the firft article we are prefented with a hiftorical ac- 
eount of the commerce of India, where we meet with fome 
fevere refie&tions on the purpofes of this commerce in ge- 
neral, 

© Almoft all thefe vaft dominions, fays our author, thefe. 
expenfive eftablifhments, and the wars undertaken: to main- 
tain them, have been the confequence of the effeminacy of our. 
cities, and the avidity of the merchants, rather than the ame 
bition of the fovereigns. 

* It is to furnifh the tables of the burgefles of Paris, Lon- 
don, and other great cities, with’ more fpiceries than were 
formerly confumed at the tables of princes; it is to load the 
common citizens wives with more diamonds than queens have 
carried at their coronation; it is to poifon their noftrils with a 
nafty powder ; to foak themfelves, out of whim, with certain 
ufelefs liquors, unknown to our an¢eftors; it is for thefe pur 
pofes that an immenfe commerce has been eftablifhed, always 
difadvantageous to three fourths of Europe; and it is to fup- 
port this commerce that the powers have entered into wars, in 
which the firft cannon that is difcharged in our climates kindles 
all the batteries in America and the remoteft parts of Afia, 
People are always complaining of faxes, and often with the 
greateft reafon; but we never reflect that the heavieft and, moft 
troublefome tax is that which we impofe upon ourfelves by 
our new delicacies, which are become wants, and are in fa@ a 
rujnous luxury, though we do not singe, them by that 
name.’ 

The hiftory of the French Eaft-India company commences 
at the year 1604, when Henry IV. granted am exclufive pri- 
vilege of trading to that country, toa company of merchants, 
who, as the author obferves, not having a fufficient fund to 
carry the project into execution, remained totally inaGtive. 
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An Eaft-India company, created by cardinal Richlieu, in 1642, 
experienced but little more fuccefs, In the year 1664, an-. 
other effort was made to eftablith a company, under the ad- 
miniftration of Colbert. Befides the moft advaptageous pri- 
vileges, it was affifted with four millions of livres out of the. 
public treafury ; but notwithftanding this fupport, it gradu- 
ally declined, and by the death of its patron, became almoft 
totally extin®. Avarice and jesloufy among the governors in 
India, together with an extravagant affectation of magnifi-. 
cence in the company, are afcribed as the caufe of thefe mif- 
fortunes. In 1719, the ruined company again refumed a 
{plendid appearance ; but it was in effeét, we are told, only 
in great preparations at port POrient in Brittany, and in for- 
tifications at Pondichery. During fixty years, fays the hifto-. 
rian, it afforded not one dividend from the fale of merchand- 
ize, nor paid any thing except nine millions, which the king 
‘ had granted it by the year on the farm of tobacco. 

The fecond article treats of the commencement of the 
troubles in India, and of the animofity between the French 
and Englifh companies ; the third contains a fummary of the 
actions of la Bourdonnaye and of Dupleix; the fourth gives 
an account of general Lally, and of the fervices he had per- 
formed previous to his being fent into India; the fifth relates 
the ftate of that country when general Lally was fent thither. 
In treating of this fubje&, M. de Voltaire informs us, that he 
has received no affiftance from the French authors; they hav- 
ing generally mifreprefented the government, religion, and 
manners of that nation. ‘He refutes in particular the account 
delivered by them of the ftafe of property in India, wherein 
they had unjuftly affirmed, that from Cachemire to the cape 
of Comorin, the emperor was mafter of the eftates of all his 
fubje&s, The teftimony to which the author pays the great- 
eft regard in what relates to the ftate of India, is that of Mr. 
Holwell, Mr. Dow, and Mr. Scrafton. The fixth article is 
a fhort account of the Gentoos, that pacific people, of whom, 
according to Mr, Scrafton, there is in India about a hundred 
millions. 

We fhall Jay before our readers the feventh article, which 
treats of the Bramins. 

§ All the preatnefs and all the wretchednefs of the human 
mind thave edd difplayed in the ancient Bracmans, and in 
the Bramins their fucceffors, On the one fide is a perfevering 
virtue, maintained by rigorous abftinence; a philofophy fub- 
lime, though fantaftic, veiled in ingenious allegories; a horror 
at the effution of human blood; a conftant charity towards 
fmen and animals. On the other fide is the moft contemptible 
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faperftition. This fanaticifm, though calm, “has induced them, 
for innumerable ages, to encourage the voluntary murder of 
fo many young widows, who throw themfelves into the burn- 
ing funeral piles of their hufbands. This horrible excefs of 
religion and of greatnefs of foul ftill fubfifts with the famous’ 
profeffion of the faith of the Bramins, ** that God requires’ 
nothing of us but charity and good works.” ‘The whole world 
is governed by contradictions, 

* They are perfuaded, Mr. Scrafton adds, of ‘its being the 
will of God that the diftin& nations fhou!d have diftin& modes 
of worfhip. This perfuafion might lead them to indifference ; 
but they entertain negerthelefs an enthufiafm for their religion, 
as if they believed it to be the only true fyftem, the only doc- 
trine delivered by God himfelf. 

“ The greater part of them live in an indolent apathy. 
Their grand maxim, drawn from ancient books, is, ‘ that it 
is better to fit than to walk, to lie than to fit, to fleep than 
to wake, and to die than to live.” Many however may be 
feen on the coaft of Coromandel, who throw off this lethargy, 
to enter upon an adlive life. Some of them take the fide of 
the French, others of the Englifh: they learn the languages 
of thefe ftrangers, and ferve them for interpreters and brokers, 
There is fcarce a trader of eminence on that coaft who has not 
his Bramin, as ufually as people have their banker. In ge- 
neral they are faithful, but fly and cunning. Thofe who have 
had ‘no commerce with ftrangers, we are told, maintain in 
primitive purity the virtue which they attribute to their an- 
ceftors. 

* Mr. Scrafton and others have feen, in the hands of fome 
Bramins, journals of their own compofition, in which eclipfes 
are calculated for feveral thoufand years. Among them there- 
fore are goed mathematicians, learned aftronomers; but at 
the fame time they have all the ridiculous impertinence of 
judicial aftrology, and they carry this extravagance as far as 
the Chinefe and Perfians. The writer of thefe memoirs has 
fent to the king’s library the Cormovedam, the ancient com- 
mentary of Veidam; it is full of predictions for all the days 
of the year, and of religious precepts for every hour. Let us 
not be furprifed at this: it is not two hundred years fince the 
fame folly poffeffed all our princes, and fince the fame fort of 
quackery was affeGed by our aftronomers. ‘The Bramins who 
poffefs thefe journals muft neceffarily be well inftra&ted in 
fcience. They are philofophers and priefts, as the ancient: 
Bracmans; they fay that the people require to be deccived, 
and that they ought to be kept in ignorance. Agreeably to 
this maxim they give out that the nodes of the moon in which 
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eclipfes happen, and which the firft Bracmans marked by re 
prefentations of the head and tail of the dragon, are-in reality 
the efforts of a dragon which attacks the moon and the fun. 
The fame abfurdity is adopted in China, Millions of men and 
women are to be feen in India, who plunge into the Ganges 
dwring the time of an eclipfe, and make a prodigious noife 
with all forts of inftruments to make the dragon let go his 
hold. Itis thus, almoft, that the whole world has for a long 
time been governed in every way. 

* As for the reft, more than one Bramin have treated with 
the miflionaries for the intereft of the India company, but 
not a word has pafied between them on the fubject of re- 
ligion. 

‘ Other miffionaries (it is proper to repeat it) have made 
hafte, on their arrival in India, to write, that the Bramins 
worfhipped the devil, but that in a very fhort time they would 
all be converted to the faith. IJt is acknowledged, that thefe 
monks of Europe have never fo much as attempted to cone 
vert one fingle Bramia, and that. no Indian ever worfhipped 
the devil, of whom they were entirely ignorant. The rigid 
Bramins have conceived an inexpreffible horror for our monks, 
on feeing them fleed upon flefh, drink wine, and hold young 
girls on their knees in: the time of confeffion. Our praétices 
have appeared to them as crimes, if theirs have been regarded 
by us as only ridiculous idolatries. 

. ©, What we onght to-confider as more furprifing is, that not 
in any -book of the ancient Bracmans, no more than in: thofe of 
the Chinefe, nor in the fragments of Sanchoniathon, nor in 
thofe of Berofes, nor in the Egyptian Mantheon, nor among 
the Greeks, nor the Tufcans, do we find the fmalleft traces of 
the Jewish facred hiftory, which is ovrs. Not one word of 
Noah, whom we look upon as the reftorer of the human:race ; 
not.one word of Adam, who was the father of it; nothing of 
his firft defcendants. How have all the nations loft the names 
of the great family ? How happens it that no perfon has tranf- 
mitted to pofterity one fingle ation, one fingle name of their 
anceflors? Why have fo many ancient nations been ignorant 
of them, and why have they been known to a fmall body of 
people of late origin ? This prodigy would merit fome attention 
were there any hope of diving into the bottom of it. India en- 
tirely, China, Japan, Tartary, three fourths of Africa, have 
never yet dreamt that there exilted Cain, a Cainan, a Jared, a 
Methufalem, who lived almoft a thoufand years. And the 
other nations underftood nothing of thefe names before the 
time of Conftantine. But thefe queitions, which relate to phi- 
lefophy, are foreign to hiftory.’ 

The 
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The eighth and ninth articles are employed on the warriors 
of India, and on the late revolutions; the tenth and eleventh 
contain a fummary defcription of the coafts of India, where 
the French and Englifh have carried on the wars the twelfth 
relates what paffed in India before the arrival of general 
Lally, with the hiftory of Angria, and the defeat of the Eng- 
lith at Bengal; the thirteenth recounts the tranfadtions -fub- 
fequent to the arrival of general Lally. The fuceefs of this 
commander, in his three firft enterprifes, was proportionable 
to the extraordinary ardour with which he feems to have been 
infpired ; the fortrefles of Gondelour, St. David, and Divi- 
cotey, he immediately befieged and took. The enterprife he 
next attempted was the redudtion of Madrafs, the account of 
which is related in the fourteenth article. The bravery of 
the Englith garrifon obliging him to raife the fiege of this 
place, he retreated with his fmall army to Pondicherry, where 
a feries of perfecution awaited him which terminated only with | 
his death. 

‘ There, fays our author, he found nothing but enemies, 
who did him more harm than he could have fuffered from-the 
Englifh. Almoft all the council and the fervants of the com- 
pany, exafperated, infulted him in his misfortune. He brought 
upon himéelf their. refentment by the harfh and violent re- 
proaches which he expreffed at not being affifted in his enter- 
prize. He knew, however, that every commander, who has 
but a limited authority, ought to treat with circumfpettion a 
council which fhares it with him; and that while he. performs 
bold a€tions, he fhould not be above condefcending to ufe foft 
words. Buta feries of oppofition had chagrined him, and 
even the employment which he held expofed him ‘to the 
malice of almoft a whole colony, which he had come to de- 
fend. ? 

‘ People are always incenfed at feeing themfelves under the 
command of a ftranger; and the bad difpofition of the inha- 
bitants of Pondicherry was increafed by the inftru@ions the ge- 
neral had received from his court. He had orders to watch the 
eonduét of the council. The dire&ors of the Eaft India Come 
pany at Paris had given him injun@ions relative to the abufes 
which are infeparable from an adminiftration fo far removed 
from the center of government. Had he been.a man of the 
{mootheft temper poffible, he would have been hated. His 
letter, dated the 14th of February, to Mr, de Leirit, governor 
of Pondicherry, before the raifing of the fiege, rendered his 
hatred implacable. The letter concluded with thefe words. 
¢* IT would rather go and command the Caffres of Madagafcar 
than remain in this Sodom of yours, which it is impoflible but 
the 
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the fire of the Englith will deftroy fooner or later, fhould it 
efcape that of Heaven.” 

‘ The failure of his attempt upon Madrafs rankled every 
wound he received. The people would admit of no excufe 
for his being unfortunate ; and on his part, he could not for- 
give their hatred of him. The officers foon joined in the 
general clamour; thofe of the Indian battalion, a troop be- 
longing to the company, were particularly virulent: they un- 
luckily got intelligence of the inftru€tions which had been fent: 
to him from the minifter. ‘* You ate very careful, faid they, 
to conceal every expedition from the company’s troops. . You 
have reafon to apprehend that the want of fubordination and 
difcipline, together with their avarice, fhould induce them to 
commit faults, and you aé wifely in preventing a&tions which, 
if perpetrated, you would be obliged to punifh.” Every thing 
concurred to render the general odious, without procuring him 
refpect. 

‘ Full of the proje& of driving the Englith out of India, 
though deftitute‘of all the means that were neceffary for con- 
dudting fo great an enterprize, before he fet out for Madrafs, 
he begged of brigadier Buffy to lend him five millions of livres 
upon his own fecurity. Mr. de Buffy, like a prudent man, 
did not think proper to rifk fo great a fum of money upon the 
contingency of fo precarious a conqueft; he well enough knew 
that a letter of exchange, figned Lally, payable at Madrafs or 
Calcutta, would never be accepted by the Englifh. There are 
circumftances in which if you lend money, you raife a fecret 
enemy againft yourfelf; or if you refufe it, a declared foe. 
The indifcretion of the demand, and the neceffity of not com- 
plying with it, produced between the general and the brigadier 
an averfion, which degenerated into an irreconcileable hatred, 
and could be of no fervice in re-eftablifhing the affairs of the 
company. Many other officers complained bitterly : they be- 
came outrageous againit the general; they loaded him with 
reproaches, anonymous letters, and fatires. He fickened of 
vexation ; during four months he was troubled with a feverifh 
indifpofition, attended with a violent diforder in his head 
and for his confolation they ftill continued to infult him.’ 

The fifteenth article relates additional misfortunes of the 
French India company; the fixteenth defcribes the fuccefs of 
the Englifh at Surat; and the feventeenth the reduion of 
Pondichery by colonel Coote. Lally, and other prifoners, 
being brought to England, are releafed on their parole ; and 
returning to Paris, a criminal profecution is raifed againft this 
unfortunate general, which is related in the two fubfequent 


articles. Count Lally, though an officer of diftinguifhed me- 
rit, 
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rit, appears to have been deftitute of thofe qualifications which 
conciliate the affections of the foldiery. Naturally violent ip. 
his temper, he could not fubmit to the leaft abatement of his 
authority, even in circumftances which required that it fhould 
be exercifed with great moderation. His imprudent behaviour 
had rendered him obnoxious to the inhabitants of Pondichery | 
in general, who, in the extravagance of their refentment, ex- 
claimed againft him, as a traitor, and the author of all their 
misfortunes. Jn confequence of thefe accufations he was com- 
mitted to the Baftile, where he remained fifteen months be- 
fore it could be determined by what court he. fhould be tried, 
This point at length being fettled, he was refufed the affift- 
ance of counfe], An hundred and fixty articles of accufation 
were produced againft him ; apong which the following are 
fpecified, 

* They reproached him with having broke forth in a fit of. 
paffion: againft a counfellor of Pondichery, who boafted of 
fpilling his blood for the company, and fayjing to him, “ have 
you blood enough to make a pudding for the king’s troops who 


are in want of bread ?” — — — N° 74. 
* They accufed him of having fpoken fome idle nonfenfe to. 
another counfellor. — — — — N° 87, 


' € Of having fentenced a pernke maker, who had burnt the. 
fhoulder of a negro woman with his hot pincers, to receive, 
a blow with the fame inftrument upon his fhoulders, N° 88. 
© Of having fometimes been drunk, — N° 104,. 
‘ Of obliging a capuchin to fing in the ftreet. - N® 105. 
‘ Of having faid that Pondichery refembled a brothel, 
where fome people carefied the girls, and others wanted to 


throw them out at the windows. — —— N® 106. 
* Of having paid fome vifits to Mrs. Pigot, who had left her 
hufband, _ a -- — N® 108. 
' © Of having given rice to his horfes, at a time when he had 
not fo much as one horfe, — — — N® yiz. 
‘ Of having once given the foldiers fome punch made with 
the cocoa-nut. — — — N? 131, 


‘ Of caufing himfelf to be treated as if he had an abfcefs 
of the liver, before any abfcefs was formed; which, had it 
ever happened, would have caufed his‘deathh — N® 147. 

'* With thefe grievances were mixed more important accu- 
fations.. That of the greateft confequence was, the having 
fold Pondichery to the Englifh. As a proof of this tranfa@ion, 
it was urged that during the blockade he had ordered fome 
guns to be fired, of which they knew not the reafon; and, 
that he-had gone the round in the night with the drum best- 
ing. — — — N° .144 and 145.’ 

| The 
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The abfurd and frivolous nature of thefe charges is fuffici- 
ent to fhew with what malice this unfortunate general was 
perfecuted. He was condemned to death, however, at the 
age of fixty-eight, after having ferved in the army with re- 
putation upwards of fifty years. The celebrated author, whofe 
work we are reviewing, makes a variety of judicious obferva- 
tions on the articles of impeachment, and the condué of the 
judges in this caufe. Humanity, reafon, and juftice, are con- 
fpicuous in all the arguments he advances; bur thefe being 
of too great length to admit of our laying them before our 
readets, we fhall only tranfcribe the conclufion of this intereft- 
ing article. 

* Upon the whole, fays our author, all judicious and com- 
paffionate men were of opinion that the condemnation of ge- 
neral Lally was one of the murders perpetrated with the fword 
of juftice. There is no civilized hation where the Jaws in- 
tended for the proteétion of innocence have not fometimes 
ferved to opprefs it. It is a misfortune infeparable from the 
weaknefs of human nature. Since the punifhment of the 
Templars, no age has ~pafled in which the judges in Franee 
bave not committed many of thefe fatal errors. Thefe jue 
dicial iniquities-have fometimes been the confequence of abfurd 
and barbarous, and fometimes of the perverfion of good 
Jaws.” 

The laft article in thefe Fragments treats of the deftru&tion 
of the French Eaft India company, which, the hiftorian ob- 
ferves, had not been able to flourifh by all the attention paid 
to it by cardinai Richelieu, nor by the liberality of Louis XIV. 
nor that of the duke of Orleans, nor under any of the minif- 
tersof Louis XV. It is affirmed, that from 1725, to 1769, 
the French Eaft-India company had been fupplied, at the ex- 
pence of the king and ftate, with the enormous fum of three 
hundred and fixty-fix millions, without the ftockholders ever 
reaping any profit from the commerce! By what fatality the 
French company fhould prove fo extremely unfuccefsful, under 
fuch aufpicious patronage, while the Englifh, Dutch, and 
Danifh companies have profpered with their exclufive privilege, 
it is, perhaps, difficult to determine. * The Englith com- 
pany, fays our author, under better direétion, better fupport- 
ed by fleets which commanded the feas, and animated with a 
more patriotic fpirit, has beheld itfelf raifed to the pinnacle 
of power and glory, the duration of which, however, is very 
precarious.’ ‘The hiftory of all the empires that have ever 
exifted authorize the remark. 

The profecution of the count de Morangies, which is fub- 


joined to that‘of count Lally, is diftinétly related by the cele- 
brated 




























Ellis’s Hiflorical Acciunt of Coffee. 3189 
brated hiftofian. This impeachtpent, though founded upon 
circumftances the moft improbable, and totally unfupported 
by any evidence which could influence the judgment of im- 
partial and difcerning men, received the fanétion of fome of 
the tribunals at ‘Paris. M.de Voltaire inveighs with much 
wit, and great force of argument, againft the decifion in this 
caufe, and fhews the conduét of the judges to be utterly in- 
confiftent with common fenfe, 
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V. An Hifforical Account of Coffee. With an Engraving, and Ba 
tanical Defcription of the Tree. To which are added fundry Pa- 
pers relative to its Culture and Uf, as an Article of Diet and of 
Commerce. _ Publifoed by John Ellis, F.R.S. 410. 38. Dilly. 


Fue profefied defign of this performance is to promote 
fcierice, national advantage, and. the profperity. of the 
ifland of Dominica; for anfwering which purpofes, along with 
his own obfervations, Mr. Ellis here prefents the public: with 
fome papers communicated by other gentlemen on the fubje@. 
After giving a botanical defcription of the flower and freit 
of the coffee-tree, the author enters upon the hiftory of cof- 
fee, the earlieft account of which is taken from an Arabian 
manufeript in the library of the French king. According to 
this authority, the ufe of coffee was firft introduced into Perfia 
and Turkey in the fifteenth century of the Chiiftian ara, but 
had been drank in Ethiopia from time immemorial. In 1652, 
this exotic beverage reached London, by means of a Greek 
fervant, named Pafqua, the firft. who fold coffee in Britain, and: 
kept a houfe for rhat purpofe in George-yard, Lombard-ftreet. 
Mr. Ellis lays before us the obfervations made on coffee by 
Dr. Brown, in his Natural Hiftory of Jamaica. . If thefe be 
duly attended to in the cultivation of this plant, it is affirmed’ 
that Britain may be fupplied with as good coffee from our Amie- 
rican colonies as we ever had fiom ‘Turkey, or any 7 ier: 


- of the world. 


We are next prefented with a letter from Dr. Fotherpill, 
containing fome remarks on the culture and ufe of coffee.. 
The do&or confiders the fubje&t both in a phyfical and poli- 
tical point of view; but with refpeé&t to the former, he draws 
no pofitive conclufion, leaving individuals to be guided in 
their opinion by the effe&is which they experience in their own 
conftitution, With regard to himfelf he informs ‘us, that’ 
though tea. be his favourite liquor, he. found it ‘prejudicial 
to his health, from. fome circumftances. He therefore had! 
recourfe to coffee, which he has ufed almoft conftantly*for 


many years, without any fenfizle inconvenicnce. 
ae 
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* It may require, fays he, a good deal of phyfical fagatity 
to determine how far the French cuftom of drinking coffee im- 
mediately after dinner is right; but I think it ¢an admit of no 
difpute whether-a dith of coffee or a bottle of wine may then 
be lefs prejuditial to health. ? . 

¢ I think however it is lefs injurious to drink coffee imme- 
diately after dinner, than later in the evening; and at leaft 
for one very obvious reafon. 

¢ Coffee moft certainly promotes watchfulnefs; or, in other 
words, it fufpends the inclination to fleep. To thofe therefore 
who with not to be too fubje& to this inclination, coffee is un- 
doubtedly preferable to wine, or perhaps to any other liquor 
we know. 

* The inftances of perfons to whom coffee has this anti- 
foporific effect are very numerous. And the inftances are 
almoft as numerous of fuch t0 whom wine has the oppofite 
effect. 

* To attribute the livelinefs of the French, after their re- 
pafts, to this beverage, would be highly hypothetical. But I 
think it muft be acknowledged that, after a full meal, per- 
haps of grofs animal feod, even a mere diluent is much pre- 
ferable to wine; which, whilft it gives a temporary flow of 
animal fpirits, rather oppofes that neceffary affimilation which 
nature aims at in the offices of digeftion. 

‘ Was coffee fubftisuted inftead of the bottle immediately 
after dinner, it feems more than probable that many advan- 
tages would flow from it, both to the health of individuals, 
and general economy ; and it feems not improbable but by 
deferring coffee or tea fo late as is ufually practifed, we in- 
terrupt digeftion, and add a new load of matter to that al- 
ready in the ftomach, which, after a full meal, is not a matter 
of indifference. 

* On the contrary, ever fince I was capable of forming an 
opinion on fubjedts of this nature, I could not forbear think- 
ing, that the ufe of tea in an afternoon, at the time and in 
the manner it has generally been pradtifed, is exceedingly pre- 
judicial to many perfons; and if many have efcaped without 
feeling any prejudicial effe&s, they may juttly afcribe it to the 
firmnefs of their conftitution ; I was almoft tempted to fay, to 
their good fortune. ‘This matter, I own, is capable of much 
difpute ; and the more fo, as minute diftinGions muft be called 
to the aid of both parties. 

‘ I cannot however conclude thefe remarks, without re- 
peating the-fubftance of what I could with to inculcate ; that 
ia refpegt to real ufe, and as a part of our food, I have no 


’ evi- 
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evidence to induce me to think that coffee is inferior to 


tea,’ 
The political arguments advanced by Dr. Fothergill for the 


general ufe of coffe¢, in preference to tea, carry with them 


more force than the confiderations refpeéting the different vir- 
tues of thefe two commodities. 

© Cuitom, proceeds he, has adopted them both ; and } it 
becomes us to make them. as ufeful to ourfelves, and as. fub- 
fervient to public good, as may be in our power. China, 
that fupplies us with tea, is remote; the navigation long and 
dangerous; the climate not always favourable to our feamen ; 
indeed, all long voyages are injurious; and the hotter the cli- 
mate, the worfe. As a nation, a commercial nation, whofe 
accommodations depend on this ufeful race of people, we can- 
not, as friends to humanity, wifh to promote the confumption 
of thofe articles, which are introduced at fo great an expence 
of ufeful lives. Coffee from our own plantations is in this re- 
fpe& much preferable to tea; the voyage is fhorter, the rifque 
is lefs. Suppofing then, that tea and coffee are alike, in re- 
fpeé&t to real ufefulnefs ; that one is not inferior to the other 
in refpeét to the health of the confumers: fuppofe, likewife, 
that the difadvantage with refpe& to the lives of the feamen 
were equal, which however is not the cafe, there is one ma- 
terial difference that ought to turn the fcale in favour of. the 
more general ufe of coffee. It is raifed by our fellow-fubjeas, 
aud paid for with our manufatures. ‘Tea, on the contrary 
is paid for principally with money. The quantities of 
Britifh goods which the Chinefe take from us is inconfider- 
able, when compared with the quanmtities we pay for in 


bullion. 


‘ The Chinefe take from us every article which they can 
turn to national benefit; and whatever enables them -to im- 
prove their manufaétures. Befides raw filk, and a few other 
articles of fome little ufe in our own manufactures, moft other 


_ things imported from thence we can do without, efpecially if 


the confumption of our coffee was encouraged. Were the du- 
ties and excife upon coffee, for inftance, reduced to a quarter 
part, more than double the quantity would be confumed. 
Was the confumption greater, the planters would find it 
their intereft to cultivate the trees with more attention, 
Increafed demand would increafe the price; and as more 
came to market, the beft would fell dearer than an inferior 
kind. Thefe muft be the certain effects of lncrenied de- 
mand. 

‘ There is another confideration of fome moment likewife ; 
which is, that the cultivation of coffee might be carried on in 
fuch 
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fach manner, as the leffer planters might fubfift by it; and 
a few fimilar articles, cotton particularly, with little ftock, 
and without much expence for Negroes. No little planter can 
make fugar to advantage. The expence of Negroes, cattle, 
mills, and other requifites of a fugar plantation, are beyond 
his reach. If he has any landed property, by one means or 
another, he is often obliged to fell it to his richer neighbour ;, 
and to remove to fome other country, lefs unfavourable to 
contraéted circumftances. Thus the iflands are gradually 
thinned of the white inhabitants ; they become lefs able to 
quell the infurre@lions of their Negroes, or to oppole any. 
hoftile invafion.’ 

We afterwards meet with obfervations on coffee, by an ex- 
perienced planter at the Grenades, communicated to Dr. Fo- 
thergill by governor Melville; an extra of a letter from 
George Scott, efq. late lieutenant- -governor of Dominica, to 
the fame; and a letter from a merchant of London, to Mr. 
Ellis, the author of this treatife. Thefe feveral letters place 
in a clear light the advantages which would refult from en- 
couraging the cultivation of coffee in our American colonies, 
where it is afirmed that this commodity might be produced of 
as good a kind as what is imported trom ‘Turkey. The laft 
of the letters abovementioned contain fome juft obfervations 
on the duties and taxes on tea, coffee, and chocolate, which 
deferve the attention of the legiflature, and are therefore en- 
titled to a place in our Review. 

* I have heard with pleafure, that you are preparing for the 
public fome obfervations on coffee, with a view to promote in 
this country a more general confumption of what is produced 
of that valuable article in our colonies. ! 

* Iam perfuaded the Weft India planter will find, in your 
publication, many ufeful hints for improving the quality of his 
coffee. 

* But I muft beg leave to remark to you, that it is in vain 
to think of extending that trade, while the duties, on and 
after importation, coniinue fo very confiderable, 

* Ido not however mean to difcourage you. For though 
the times are unfavourable for propofing the reduGtion of any 
tax; I truft there are gentlemen in adminiftration who will 
countenance fuch a meafure, when juftice to a part, and the 
good of the whole community require it. And I conceive this 
to be a cafe of that nature. The duties I have mentioned 
were voted at atime when the culture of the coffee-plant was 
vnknown in our iflands, and when. the confumption was fup- 
plied intirely from Arabia. It might then be reafonable to 
confider it merely as an article of luxury. But circuinftances 
7 are 
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ure now greatly altered. The iflands acquired by: the late. 
peace, and-Dominica in particular, have i plantations of 
the coffee-tree, and the planters are well fkilled in the culti- 
vation of it. They could furnifh the prefent confumption, 
and any further quantity that might be wanted. I know that, 
a few years fince, the excife on foreign coffee was raifed for 
the encouragement of the Britih iflands. But the duty and 
excife on our own were left as before; which are fo confider- - 
able, as to reftrain the middling and common people, who 
alone make a large confumption, from the ufe of it. The 
French in this feem to have underltood their intereft better ; 
their coffee pays but a fmall duty, and tea is fcarce heard of 
among them. 

‘ It might be fo in this country, did we not make that are 
ticle, as well as chocolate, dearer than tea, by difproportionate 
and enormous duties; which otherwife would be fold as cheap, 
and probably be the means of preventing, in a great meafure, 
the exportation of our bullion to China. This can only be 
avoided by fubftituting another focial refrefhing liquor inftead 
of tea: coffee and chocolate are its natural rivals, and would, 
in all likelihood, have the fuperiority, if government would 
be fatisfied with their contributing to the neceffities of the 
ftate in the fame proportion. More at prefent is exaéted ; 
and that alone difables them from a competition. You will 
doubtlefs think it ftrange, that articles which our own colo- 
nies can raife, fhould pay a higher duty than a Chinefe com- 
modity, the place of which they might fupply. You may per- 
haps think me mi(taken in the affertion. 1 thall therefore en- 
deavour to prove it, in fo clear a manner, as may convince not 
only you, but any man, however little he may be accuftomed 
to reflection. 

‘ For that purpofe [ muft ftate the following plain matters 
of fact: 

‘ One eighth part of au ounce of tea, that is, one fpoanful 
‘and a half, is commonly ufed for the breakfaft of one perfon. 
At that rate, a quarter of a pound is confumed in thirty-two 
days ; which, to avoid fractions, I fhall confider asa month, 
both with refpect to the other articles and this: fo that upon 
the whole it-will make no difference. A quarter of a pound 
per month, is three pounds in the year, 

‘ One quarter of an ounce of coffee is ufually allowed for a 
good difh; andI might very well fuppofe that, were it cheap, 
three fuch difhes would be confumed for a breakfaft. However, 
to avoid objeétions, 1 fhall reckon but two}; which will require 
half an ounce of coffee ; that is, four times the weight of the 
Vou. XXXVI. March, 1774. Oo tea; 
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tea; confequently one pound ina month, and twelve pound¢ 
in the year. 

‘ Tam informed, that it is common to give out one of the 
fmall divifions in a cake of chocolate, of which there are eight 
in a quarter of a pound, to make one difh: two, at leaft, 
would be requifite for a breakfaft; and they would weigh an 
ounce ; which is eight times as much as the tea, and double 
the weight of the coffee. The confumption of the month would 
be two pounds ; and of the year, twenty-four. 

¢ From hence it is plain that, if tea is charged with duties 
and excife to the amount of zs. 10 2 per pound, which is 
actually the cafe, as I thall thew prefently, roafted coffee, of 
which four times the quantity is neceflary for the fame purpofe, 
fhould pay but one fourth part of that fum; that is 8d. and 
‘ths per pound; and chocolate, one eighth part being 4d. 
and ths; and if the duty and excife fhou'd continue to be 
paid on the coffee before it is roafted, they ought to be near 
one quarter lefs than I have mentioned, becaufe it lofes of 
its weight in roafting z4lb. on r121b. The lofs of weight 
on the chocolate nut is likewife 181b. on-an hundred. 

‘ Allowing for which, the duty on roafted coffee will be re- 
duced to 6 2.d. and chocolate fhould not pay quite 32d. in- 
itd of 33s. 6d. per hundred on plantation coffee at the cuf- 
tom houle; that is 4d. per pound, and ts. 6d. per pound at 
the excife; in all zzd. It muft be afterwards roafted ; which 
reduces :12lb. to 88lb, and 22d. upon the serait, is full 2s, 
5d. on the latter. 

‘ On landing chocolate nuts, ris, 11 4d. per hundred is 
paid; which is 1 2d. per pound; and the excife on the cho- 
colate, when made into cakes, is 2s. 3d. per pound more, 
Therefore the duty upon a pound of this article, is nearly the 
fame as on ccffee; though double the quantity is required fora 
break faft. 

‘ The duties on tea are as follows, 25 per cent. ad valorem, 
paid by the Eaft India Company, and as much by the buyer ; 
making together 50 per cent. ; and that, on the average value 
of tea, is 22 $d. per pound: for, according to the beft in- 
formation I have been able to procure from the tea- brokers, 
3s. gd. is the medium price at the fales ; the high-priced forts, 
the hyfon and fouchon, not being a tenth part of the import- 
ation. Befides the above duties, there is 1s. per pound excife ; 
in all, zs. sod 4d, per pound on 3s. gd. value; which is eighty 
percent. While plantation coffee, which is rated at 1gd. 
though in reality it felis but for 6d; and chocolate nuts, that 
are neatly of the fame valuc, pay zs, $d. per pound,’ which is 
four hundred and eighty per cent. 

* Iihink 
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* I think nothing more is wanting to prove my affertion 
with refpe&t to the duties, but the bringing into one point of 
view, the fums that government would receive on each 
perfon’s annual confumption, upon the footing I have pros 
pofed, 

On 3 1b. of Tea. 


The confumption of a years 
et Le. $0) he hota, he 
Valued 3s. od. per pound, whichis o Ih 3 , 
The duty and excife at zs. 10 ¢d. amount to o 8 72 
On 15.4 lb. of unroafted coffee ; which, when fit for ufe, 
would bereducedtor2lb. 
The prime coft at 6d. per poundis 0 7 73% 

Suppofed duty onthe 15 2 1b. at 6 3d. per poundis o 8 613 
On 29 = |b. of menclene nuts, calle sd, in the book of he 
cocoa nuts; which would make 24 lb of chocolate. 

The prime coft of the 29 2 |b. at P 
6d. per pound, is — a hia as 
Suppoted duty thereon at 3 td. per pound — oo 8 6 
The duties payable at prefent on the fame quantities of the two 
laft articles ftand thus: 
On 15 21b. of unroafted coffee, equal to ralb. 
wilkin fit for ufe, at 11. 13s. 63d. perc o 5 f 
which is 4d. per pound. _ _ 
Excife on the fame, at 1s.6d. per pound, — t 2 10% 





. 
I 7 t1% 





On 29 3 |b. of cocoa nuts, at ris. 11 24.d. per hun- 








dred ; that is, 1 4d. per pound. °o 3 0 
‘Excife on that quantity made into chocolate, pro- 23140 
ducing 24 1b. at zs. 3d. per pound. 29 — 4 
217 £ 


To compenfate the government for the lofs which would 
arife from leflening the duties on coffee and chocolate, it is 
propofed that the cuftom houfe duties on plantation coffee re- 
main as they are at prefent ; to convert the excile now paid 
upon foreign coffee into a duty, not to be drawn back upon 
exportation; to take off the whole excile on coffee and cho- 
colate, and makeup the deficiency on thefe two commodities 
imported from our plantations by a proportionable tax on 
licences for keeping houles where coffee and chocolate are fold 
ready made, 

From the various obfervations contained in this produétion, 
it appears that Britain could be fupplied from her American co- 

Oz lonies 
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lonies with coffee, equal in quality to what is imported front 
Turkey, and in quantity fufficient to anfwer the demand of the 
whole nation, even if that commodity was introduced into ge- 
neral ufe. That the fubftitution of coffee in the room of tea, as 
here propofed, would be produétive of commercial advantages, 
can fcarcely admit of any doubt. To effe€tuate fuch a projeé, 
however, requires not only the aid of the legiflature, but the 
concurrence of thé nation in general, which is perhaps not 
eafy to be procured, in oppofition to eftablifhed habit. 





VI. The Hiftory of Agathon, 4y Mr. C, M. Wieland. Tran/- 
lated from the German Original. 4 vols, ¥2zmo. 125. 
Cadell. 


"| hero of this hiftory is a Grecian, who is reprefented 
as living in the moft flourifhing times of the Athenian re- 
public. His charaéer, though the reverfe of libertinifm, is 
not totally exempted from thofe foibles which eafily gain ace 
cefs to a heart endowed with great fenfibility ; but if in the 
more early part of his life, he is fometimes led aftray by youth- 
ful paffions, his difpofition. contra&s no depravity from the ale 
lurements of pleafure, and as he advances in years he improves 
in wifdom and virtue. ‘The native re&itude of his principles 
is difplayed in the moft advantageous light, by being con- 
trafted with thofe of other perfons mentioned in the hiftory, 
whofe charaters are drawn in lively and ftriking colours. 

As the fcene of Agathon’s hiftory is laid in ancient Greece, 
we are prefented in the courfe of his adventures with many in- 
cidents and reprefentations which afford entertainment to the 
imagination, and agreeably delineate the manners of thofe re- 
mote ages. ‘The author, however, has fallen into a palpable 
impropriety in reciting tranfa€tions which are fuppofed to have 
happened two thoufand years age, as coincident with the pre- 
fent time. This is fuch a violent anachronifm as admits of no 
apology. 

Among the reprefentations exhibited in this produétion, 
thofe which particularly attraét our notice are, an account of 
the fophifts of Greece, with the defcription of the manners 
and difpofition of the republic of Athens. The latter of thefe 
is conformable to the idea we entertain of that renowned city 
from the relation of hiftorians; and the former is juftified . 
upon the authority of the Dialogues of Plato and Lucian. As 
a fpecimen of this hiftory, we fhall prefent our readers with the 
fecond chapter. 

‘ fit is an undeniable truth, that all things in lie are 
moft intimately conneéted with each other, it is no lefs cer- 

tain, 
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tain, that this connection between particular events is often 
entirely undifcoverable: and this feems to be the reafon why 
hiftory fometimes relates adventures much more extraordinary 
than a writer of romance would prefume'to invent. What 
happened to our hero this night, confirms the obfervation. 
He ftill enjoyed the fweet refrefhment of fleep, which Homer 
thought fo great a happinefs, as even to attribute it to the 
immortal gods; when a loud and violent noife faddenly awoke 
him in farprize: he turaed towards the fide from whence the 
found feemed to proceed, and thought he diftinguifhed, amidft 
the confufed noife, unufual cries and fhouts, which re-echoed 
in a dreadful manner from the oppofite rocks. -Agathon, 
who, when awake, knew not what it was to be alarmed, re- 
folved to go to the fpot from whence the noife came, with as 
much courage as in modern times the invincible knight of La 
Mancha heroically encountered a windmill in the night. With 
the utmoit diligence, therefore, he climbed up to the upper 
part of the mountain; the moon, in its full fplendor, dif- 
pelled thé evening fhades, and diffufing a clear light over 
the whole country, was extremely favourable to his defign 

‘ The ngarer he approached to the oppofite fide of the hill, 
the more dif'in& was the found: he now diftinguifhed the beat 
of drums and the fhrill found of flutes, and began to confider 
what might be caufe of this uproar, when, fuddenly, a fight 
prefented itfelf before him fufficient to make even the wife 
man, we have above defcribed, forget his fancied divinity. A 
band of young Thracian women, infpired with Orphean rage, 
were affembled here this night to celebrate the frantic feftival, 
which heathen antiquity had inftituted in remembrance of the 
famous expedition of Bacchus into India, A man of a warm 
- Imagination, or the pencil of a La-Fage, would certainly have 
made a molt captivating picture from fuch a fcene: but the 
impreffion which the real fight made upon our hero, was far 
from being of this agreeable caft. The loofe and flowing 
_ hair of thefe Thracian votaries, the rolling eyes, the foaming 
lips, the bloated cheeks, wildnefs of their looks, and the 
wanton poftures by which they exprefled their licentious mirth, 
fhakine their thyrfi entwined with ferpents, and ftriking to- 
gether their cymbals, or ftammering out, in faultering accents, 
their unconneéted dithyrambics ; ail thefe exertions of a frantic 
rage, which appeared fo much the more fhocking, as they 
arofe from fuperitition, were fo far from having any attractive 
influence, that they excited in him a difguft for charins, 
which, in lofing their decency, had loft their power, He 
would have fled, but that was impoffible; as he was difco- 


vered by thefe Bacchanalian women the very moment he faw 
O 3 them, 
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them. The unexpected appearance of a young man in fuch 
-a place, and at fuch a feftival, which no eye of man had ever 
dared to profane, immediately fufpended their riotous mirth, 
and their whole attention was fixed upon this objeé. 

‘ We think it here neceflary to inform our readers of a cir- 
cumftance, which is of confiderable importance through this 
whole hiftory : Agathon was of fuch exquifite beauty, that the 
Rubens and Girardons of that age, as they defpaired of find- 
ing a more perfect form, or of ‘collediing fuch an one from 
the fcattered beauties of nature, took him for a model, when 
they wanted to reprefent an Apollo or a Bacchus, No female 
eye had ever feen him, without paying him the tribute of their 
fex; which nature has formed fo peculiarly fenfible to the 
charms of beauty, that with moft women, this fingle per- 
fe&tion alone, compenfates the want of all other qualifications. 
In this inftance, it was ftill of greater confequence to, Aga- 
thon: it faved him from the fate of Pentheus. His beauty 
aftonifhed thefe Mznades. A youth of fuch a figure, in fuch 
a place, at fuch a time! Could they poffibly have a lefs idea 
of him than that he was Bacchus himfelf? In the intoxication 
jin which their fenfes were then Joft, what could be more na- 
tural? This gave, at once, fuch a turn to their ‘heated ima- 
gination, that as they believed the god was before them, they 
eafily fupplied what was wanting to complete their idea of him. 
Their enchanted eyes reprefented to them the fileni and cloven- 
footed fauns thronging around him, and the tygers and leo- 
pards fondly licking his feet; flowers appeared to them to 
fpring up under his foot-fteps, and ftreams of wine and honey 
gufhed out wherever he trod, and ran down the rocks in 
foaming rivulets. At once the whole mountain, the wood, 
and all the neighbouring rocks refounded with loud fhouts of 
Evan! Evan! This, added to the horrible noife of drums 
and cymbals, ftruck fuch furprize and aftonifhment into Aga- 
thon, who had never feen, heard, imagined, or even dreamed 
of any thing which exceeded what was then before him, that 
he remained motionlefs as a ftatue, while the tran{ported 
Bacchanals danced in an antic manner around him, and tef- 
tified their joy at the fuppofed prefence of their God, by a va- 
riety of wild and frantic geitures, 

* But, the moft extravagant enthufiafm has its boundaries ; 
and at length yields to the fuperior influence of the fenfes. 
Unfortunately for our hero, thefe raging votaries of Bacchus, 
by degrees, recovered from that enthufiaftic extafy on which 
their imagination had perhaps been totally exhaufted, and 
foon difcovered nothing more than human in him; who, on 
account of his extraordinary beauty, had before appeared, to 
their 
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their heated fancy, as a god. Some of them, whofe con- 
fcioufnefs of theiy own charms made them fimple enough to 
fancy themfelves worthy to become the Ariadne to this new 
Bacchus, advanced nearer to him, and the manner in which 
they endeavoured to exprefs their fondnefs, ferved only to 
make his difguft the greater, the lefs inclined. he was to re- 
turn their teo eager careffes, In all probability a fierce conteft 
would foon have enfued, and Agathon would at laft have fuf- 
fered the fame melancholy fate as Orpheus; who, on a like 
occafion, had been torn in pieces by the Thracian Menades : 
but, the immortal powers, who regulate the fate of human 
events, brought about his deliverance at the very inftant, whea 
neither his ftrength nor his virtue would have been fufficient to 
preferve him.’ 

In this novel the author appears evidently to be comverfant 
with ancient and modern writings. His defcriptions are pic- 
turefque, his reafoning is in general juft, and the fatire, in 
which he abounds, is well aimed; but his allufions are fome- 
times indelicate, and he has not reftrained his imagination 
trom frequently painting in too feducing and agreeable co- 
lours thofe obje&ts which ought to be .marked with the repre- 
henfion of a moral writer. 





VII. Plays and Poems, by William Whitehead, Eyg. 2 vols. Sve. 
8;. fewtd. Dodfley. 


PROM an advertifement prefixed to this work, it appears 
that Mr. Whitehead has been induced to revife the various 
prodcudtions here colleé&ted, from an opinion that his charaéter, 
as laureat, required him, in fome meafure, to engage in fuch 
an undertaking. Whatever force may be in fuch an argument, 
we are perfuaded that the public will receive pleafure at being 
furnithed with a.complete edition of the performances of this 
ingenious author, the greateft part of which, at different times, 
has already met with their approbatien. 

The fidt volume contains the Tragedies of The Roman 
Father, and Creufa, queen of Athens, with the Comedy of 
‘The School for Lovers. The fecond commences with-A Trip 
to Scotland, which is followed by a large Collection of Poems, 
Among thefe are, The Danger of Writing. Verfe; Attys and 
Adraftus, a Tale ; and Aiin Boleyn to Henry the Eighth, an 
heroic Epifile. From this fentimental and tender poem, we 
fhall prefent our readers with an extraét, as a fpecinen of the 
author’s productions in hexameter verfe, 


O 4 : * O hear 
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‘ O hear me, Henry, hufband, father, hear, 
If eer thofe names were gracious in thy ear, 
Since I muft die (and fo thy eafe requires, 
For love admits not of divided fires) 
O to thy babe thy tend’reft cares extend, 
As parent cherifh, and as king defend ! 
‘Transfer’d to her, with tranfport I refign 
Thy faithlefs heart---if e’er that heart was mine, 
Nor may remor(e thy guilty cheek inflame, 
When the fond prattler lifps her mother’s name ; 
No tear ftart con{cious when fhe meets your eye, 
No heart-felt pang extort th’ unwilling figh, 
Left the fhould find, and ftrong is Nature’s call, 
I fell untimely, and lament my fail ; 
Forget that duty which high Heav’n commands, 
And meet ftriét juftice from a father’s hands. 
No, rather fay what malice can invent, 
My crimes enormous, fmall my punifhment. 
Pleas’d will I view from yon fecurer fhore 
Life, virtue, love too loft, and weep no more, 
If in your breafts the bonds of union grow, 
And undifturb’d the ftreams of duty flow. 
—Yet can I tamely court the lifted fteel, 
Nor honour’s wounds with ftrong refentment feel ? 
Ye powers ! that thought improves ev’n terror’s king, 
Adds horrors to his brow, and torments to his fting, 
No, try me, prince; each word, each action weigh, 
My rage could dictate, or my fears betray : 
Each figh, each f{mile, each diftant hint that hung 
On broken founds of an unmeaning tongue. 
Recount each glance of thefe unguarded eyes, 
The feats where paffion void of reafon lies ; 
In thofe clear mirrors every thought appears ; 
Tell all their frailties—oh explain their tears. 
* Yes, tryme, prince; but ah! let truth prevail, 
And juttice only hold the equal {cale. 
Ah! Jet not thofe the fatal fentence give, 
Whom brothels blufh toown, yet courts receive ; 
Bafe, vulgar fouls—and fhall fuch wretches raife . 
A queen’s concern? To fear them, were to praife, 
¢ Yet oh (dread thought!) oh muft I, muft I fay, 
Henry commands, ard thefe conftrain’d obey ? 
‘Too well I know his faithtefs bofom pants 
For charms, alas! which haplefs Anna wants. 
Yet once thofe charms this faded face could boaft, 
‘Too cheaply yielded, and too quickly loft. 
Will the, Othink, whom now your fnares purfue, 
Will the for ever pleafe, be ever new? 
Or mutt the, meteor like, a while be great, 
Then weeping fall, and fhare thy Anna’s fate? 
‘ Mifguided maid! who now perhaps has form'd 
In tranfport melting, with ambition warm’d, 
Lonz future greatnefs in extatic fchemes, 
Loole plans of wild delight, and golden dreams! 
Alas! the knows not with how {wift decay 
‘Lhofe vifionary glories fleet away, 
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Alas! the knows not the fad time will come, 
When Henry's eyes to other nymphs fhall roam : 
When he fhall vainly figh, plead, tremble, rave, 
And drop, perhaps, a tear on Anna’s grave. 
Elfe would fhe fooner truft the wintry fea, 
Rocks, defarts, monfters—any thing than thee ; 
Thee, whom deceit infpires, whofe every breath 
Sooths to defpair, and every fmile is death, 

‘ Foo} that I was! I faw my rifing fame 
Gild the fad ruins of a nobler name. 
For me the force of facred ties difown’d, 
A realm infulted, and a queen dethron’d. 
Yet, fondly wild, by love, by fortune led, 
Fxcus'd the crime, and fhar’d the guilty bed, 
With fpecious reafon lull’d each rifling care, 
And fuged deftruétion in a form fo fair. 

‘ *Tis juft, ye powers; no longer I complain, 
Vain be my tears, my boafted virtues vain ; 
Let rage, let flames, this deftin’d wretch, purfue, | 
Who begs to die—but begs that death from a “e | 
Ah! why muft Henry the dread mandate feal ? 
Why mutt his hand uninjur’d point the fteel? 
Say, for you fearch the images that roll | 
In deep receffes of the inmoft foul, / 
Say, did ye e’er amid thofe numbers find | 
One with difloyal, or one thought unkind ? | 
















































Then {natch me, blaft me, let the light'ning’s wing _ 
Avert this ftroke, and fave the guilty king. | 

Let not my blood, by jawlefs paffion thed, . 
Draw down Heav’n’s vengeance on his facred head, 
But nature’s power prevent the dire decree, 

And my hard lord without a crime be free. 

‘ Still, ftill Llive, Heav’n hears not what I fay, ) 
Or turns, like Henry, from my pray’rs away. | 
Rejected, loit, O whither thall I fly, | 
1 fear not death, yet dread the means to die. 
To thee, O God, to thee again I come, | 
The finner’s refuge, and the wretch’s home, 
Since fuch thy will, farewell my blafted fame, 
Let foul detraction feize my injur’d name: | 
No pang, no fear, no fond concern I'll know, | 
Way {mile in death, tho’ Henry gives the blow,” 

} 


Among thefe poems are foime elegies remarkably beau- 
tiful. Eight New Year, or Birth day Odes have alfo a place 
in this colle€ion, which concludes with Three Effays from { 
the periodical publication, entitled, The World. ! 

We may venture to afirm, from many of the pieces in this Hi 
colleGtion, that pofterity will confider the author as not un- | 
defervedly advanced to the honourable diftin&ion which he | 
holds ; and be of opinion that he has a claim to the palm of i 
poetical genius, independent of the rank of Laureat. 


: VIII. The 
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VIN. The Way to the Temple of true Honor and Fame by the Pathy 
of Heroic, Virtue ; exemplified in the moft entertaining Lives of the 
moft eminent Perfons of both Sexes; on the Plan laid down by Sir 
William Temple in 41s Effay of Heroic Virtue. By W. Cooke, 
A.B. Four Volumes, 12mo, 105. fewed, L. Davis. 


E have often had occafion to obferve the utility of com- 
pilations in general, when conducted with judgment. 
They prefent us with the eflence of a variety of literary pro- 
du&ions, and may be rendered fubfervient either to inftruc- 
tion or entertainment. Among works of this fort, biogra- 
phical colle&tions will ever hold a diftinguifhed rank in the 
eftimation of mankind. Writings which relate to particular 
arts and fciences excite the attention of only a fmall number 
of readers, comparatively fpeaking ; but thofe that contain an 
account of the lives of celebrated perfons never fail to prove 
univerfally interefti:.g. ‘The author of the compilation before 
us profeffes to have undertaken the work from a defire of fup- 
plying more ufeful and innocent amufement than what is to 
be reaped from the perufal of romances, which he obferves, 
tend for the moft’ part to corrupt the morals of the reader. 
The intention is certainly laudable, and deferves to meet with 
encouragement, 

In the four volumes here publifhed, Mr. Cooke has con- 
fined himfelf to what he calls /uce+/sful inftances of hiftory, or 
the lives of thofe perfons whofe condu& in life affords the 
moft ufeful models for imitation; and to render his work the 
more esitertaining, he has extra&ted fuch as are leaft known. 
As a fpecimen of this compilation, we fhall fele& the acs 
count of Minos. 

‘ The Minos, whom we are now to fpeak of, was the father of 
Deucalion the Argonaut, the grandfather of Idomeneus, and con- 
temporary with /égeus, king of Athens; He was king of Crete, 
‘and the firft of the Grecians who equipped a fleet, and gained the 
dominion of the fea. He married Pafiphae, the daughter of Sol 
and Cretes, and had by her, befides Deucalion, Aftrza, Andro- 
geus, Ariadne, and feveral other children. It happened unfor- 
tunately, that when Androgeus was grown up, he went to Athens 
to be prefent at one of their feafts, and contracted fuch an inti- 
macy with the fifty fons of Pallas, that /Egeus, the jealous old king 
of that ftate, fearing fome fatal confequence from it, caufed that 
prince to be privately murdered. Others fay, that the young prince, 
having undertaken to encounter the Marathonian bull, was killed 
by it. However that be, Minos, having received the news of his 
fon’s death, and made feveral vain attempts to revenge it on the 
Athenians, prayed to the gods to do it for him. Upon this the 
Athenians were punifhed with peftilence, famine, and feveral other 
plagues: and were told by the oracle, that they muft expeét no re- 
lief, “till they were reconciled to the Cretan king. Minos, refolved 
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to make them pay dear for their deliverance, impofed a yearly tri- 
bute of feven young men, and as many young virgins, whom he 
condemned to be devoured by the Minotaur. This continued for 
the fpace of feven, others fay, of nine years. ‘Thefe unhappy vic- 
tims were to be drawn by lot; and what heightened the people's 
murmurs was that A®geus, ‘the caufe of thefe misfortunes, be- 
ing childlefs, was the only perfon exempt from the punifhment. 

‘ Thus the fabulous Greeks have made up the latter part of the 
ftory ; their poets feigning the Minotaur to have been half a man 
‘and half a bull, and begotten by a bull upon Pafiphae, the queen 
of Minos; and who, as foon as born, was by the king’s order, 
thrown into a labyrinth, and fed with human fiefh. But the mat- 
ter of faét is, that this Minotaur was no other than a mere man, 
though of great ftrength and ferocity, and who on that account 
was i{urnamed Taurus, or the Bull. He was in great power at the 
Cretan court, for his conftant victories at the games inftituted by 
Minos in memory of his fon. On account of his fierce and cruel 
difpofition, all the ‘Athenian captives were given to him by that 
exafperated prince, to be ufed with uncommon feverity. For we 
are told, that he was grown to fuch an height of infolence and 
cruelty, that at length he became odious to the whole kingdom, 
and to the king himfelf, upon his being fufpected to have too great 
a familiarity with the queen. He was afterwards flain by Thefeus, 
who abolifhedt his fhameful tribute. | 

‘ In the mean time Pafiphae was brought to bed of two twin 
brothers, in the houfe of Dedalus, where her criminal converfation 
with Taurus had been carried on. One of them refembled Minos, 
and the other Taurus; and it was this circumftance indeed which 
afterwards gave birth to the fable of the Minotaur. 

‘ Minos, highly incenfed againft Ddalus, for beihg affiftant to 
his queen in her unlawful amours, and hearing that he was fled 
into Sicily, and there entertained by Cocalus the king of the Siculi, 
proclaimed war againft that ifland. He fitted out a mighty fleet, 
and fetting fail, arrived on the coaft of Agrigentum. The place 
where he landed his men, was from him called Minoa; which name 
it retained to the time of Diodorus the hiftorian. 

‘ Minos, on his arrival fent ambafiadors to Cocalus, intreating 
him to deliver up Daedalus to juftice, rather than to draw a war 
upon himfelf and his country. Hereupon the two kings came to 
an interview; wherein Cocalus promifed to do all that the other 
required of him. The Cretan monarch, trufting the fair promifes 
of this deceitful prince, was prevailed upon to go to his houle 
without guards, where he was privately ftifled ina bath. Cocalus 
delivered his body to the Cretans, giving out, that his death had 
been occafioned by his flipping accidentally into the hot and fcald- 
ing baths. His foldiers buried him with great pomp, and ereéted a 
magnificent monument to his memory, building near it a temple 
in honour of Venus, which was much reforted to for many 
ages. 

‘ But nothing is fo remarkable in the life of Minos, as the many 
excellent laws which he formed; for the integrity of which, he 
jultly claims a place in the firft rank of ancient heroes; and on ac- 
count of which he was feigned by the mythologifts to have been one 
of the difpenfers of juftice in the infernal regions. 

« The main fcope which Minos aimed at in the forming of his 
Jaws, was to procure happinels for his fubjects by rendering them 
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virtuous. To attain this end he firft banifhed idlenefs and luxury» 
the fources of all vice, from his dominions. He found means to 
Keep all his fubje&s employed elther at home or abroad, not fuf- 
fering any, however diftinguifhed above the reft, to lead an idle 
and indolent fife; but obliging them either to ferve in the army, 
or to apply themfelves to agriculture, which he brought into great 
reputation. In order to ‘eftablifh a lafting friendthip, by a kind of 
equality, amongft his fubjeéts, he decreed, that in each city, the 
children fhould be bgought up together, and early taught the fame 
exercifes, arts, and maxims. They were accuftomed, from their 
tender years, to bear bunger and thirft, to fuffer heat and cold, to 
walk over fteep and rugged places, to fkirmith with each other in 
fma!l parties, and to exercife themfelves in a kind of dance with 
their armour, which was afterwards called the Pyrrhic. 

* As Crete was a mountainous and uneven country, the youth 
were not taught here, as elfewhere, to ride, or wear heavy armour, 
but to ufe the bow dextroufly. And in this, they far excelled all 
other nations in the world. 

* One of Minos’s inflitutions, which Ariftotle greatly admires, 
was, that all his fubjects fhould ufe the fame diet, and frequently 
take their repafts together, without any diftinétion between the 
poor and rich. This introduced a kind of equality alfo amonglt 
all ranks of people, accuftomed them to a frugal add fober life, 
and further cemented friendfhip and unity between them, by the 
ufiral gaicty and mirth of the table. The public defrayed the charge 
of thefe meals ; one part of the revenues of the ftate being applied 
to the ufes of religion, and the falaries of the magiftrates, and the 
reft allotted for the public meals. After their repait, the old men 
difcourfed of the actions and virtues of their anceftors, and of 
fuch as had diftinguifhed themfelves, either by their valour in war, 
ortheir wifdom in peace. And the youth who were prefent at thefe 
entertainments, were exhorted to propofe thefe great perfons to 
themfelves, as models for the forming of their own manners, and 
the regulation of their conduét, 

¢ Another of the inftitutiogs of Minos, and which Plato admires 
the moft, was, to infpire the youth early with an high reipeéct for 
the maxims, cuftoms, and laws of their own country, not fuffering 
them to difpute or call in queftion the wifdom of their conftitution 5 
but commanding them to look upon their laws as dictated by the 
gods themfelves. He had the fame. regard to the magiftrates and 
aged perfons, whom he enjoined every one to honour in a peculiar 
manner. And that nothing might leffen the refpect due to age, he 
ordained, that if any defetts were obferved in them, they fhould 
never be mentioned in the prefence of the youth. 

‘ Acuftom eftablifhed by Minos in Crete, and in after-ages adopt- 
ed by the Romans, gives us reafon to believe that even the flaves 
were better treated in Crete, than any where elfe. For in the feaits 
of Mercury, the maiters waited ‘on their flaves at table, and per- 
formed about them the fa:ne offices, which they received from them 
the reft of the year. This was to put menin mind of the pri- 
mitive world, in which all men were equal, and to fignify to the 
mafters, that their fervants were of the fame nature with them- 
felves. 

‘ The laws of Minos were anciently in fo great repute, that Ly- 
curcgus pafled a confiderable time in Crete, employing himfelf in 
the ftudy of the Cretan’ conftitution, and forming ‘his Jaws upon 


the model of thofe which then obtained in that ifland. Plato tells 
us 
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ws that Crete under the government of fo wife a prince, became the 
abode of virtue, probity and juitice;.and that the laws which he 
eftablifhed, were fo weH founded in juitice and equity, that they . 
fubfitted in their full vigour even in his time, that was, above nine 
hundred years after their firft publication.* 

The following is a lift of the perfons whofe lives are here 
related. Jupiter and the gods, Nimrod, the Egyptian or 
Tyrian Hercules, Ofiris, Scfoftris, Minos, Jafon, Thefeus, 
Lycurgus, Solon, Ariftomenes, Sappho, Cyrus the Great, 
Panthea, Dido, Darius, Lucretia, Gelon, Afpafia of Athens, 
Afpafia the younger, Leonidas, Artemifia the firft, Artemifia 
the fecond, Pericles, Virginia, Socrates, Agefilaus, Philip of 
Macedon, Scipio Africanus, Mariamne, Marcus Aurelius, An- 
toninus, Zenobia. 

If this work fhould meet with a good reception from the 
public, the author propofes to continue it. We cannot re- 
frain from exprefling a wifh that a compilation wherein fo 
much rational entertainment is colle&ed may prove fuccefsful, 
and that Mr, Cooke may be encouraged fo proceed in exe- 
cuting a defign which affords a reader more ufeful fubje& for 
refleion and improvement than can be fupplied from the 
perufal of the generality of novels. 





IX. 4 Difcourfe on the beft Method of profecuting Medical Enquiries; 
Delivered before the Medical Society of London, at their Aanual 
Meeting on Tuefday, January 18, 1774, and publifbed at their 
Requeff, By James Sims, M.D, F. M.S. 8ve. 25. Johnfon. 


THE fubje& of this Difcourfe is the contefted claim to fue 
periority which commenced fo many ages ago, and feems 
not as yet to be determined, between the refpective abettors 
of theory and experience in the pradtice of phyfic. Scarce any 
two feéts of the {choliafts, the moft oppofite and irreconcileable 
in their principles, ever treated each other with greater feve- 
rity or contempt, than the dogmatifts and empirics in medi- 
cine. In this controverfy,.as in moft others, the truth has 
generally been mifreprefented, and the feveral difputants in 
the heat of their mutual animofity, have loft fight of that 
moderation by which had they been conducted, it is- probable 
that their oppofition would long fince have terminated in re- 
ciprocal conceffions. If we admit as jut the reprefentations 
which they have drawn of each other in the greateft latitude, 
the principles of both parties appear to be equally pernicious 
in their effeéts: fhould thofe of the dogmatifis be maintained, 
ali practical obfervation muft be entirely excluded from the {ci- 
ence of medicine : were we on the contrary to adopt the max- 
ims of the empirics, we would abandon principles which have 
a dire&t tendency to fuggeft impiovements in practice, 
This 
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This difcourfe is chiefly employed in delineating the vari? 
ous hypothefes which have been fucceffively maintained by 
phyficians, with the confequences refulting from them. The 
author’s opinion on this fubjeé will appear from the following 
quotation, extracted from the conclufion of the difcourfe. 


¢ We may remark, that Celfus, and even Galen, allows empirics 
to reafon from refemblance or analogy, which I willingly, howevers 
give up in defending their fcheme, as I think that, in the hands of 
theorilts, it has been the fupport of many falfe conclufions. We 
fhould more carefully guard againft this than perhaps any other 
error, a$ it approaches often fo near thetruth, that it interefts our 
reafon on its fide. Thus have many medicines been rejected, be- 
caufe they produce no fenfible effe€ts upon the body, when in 
health ; and it may be fufpected, that the bark would have fhared 
the fame fate, had not its virtues in difeafes been too evident to ad- 
mit of doubt. Others have been laid afide, becaufe poifonous to 
fome of the animal creation. The dofe of medicines in a difeafe has 
been alfo regulated by the quantity which may conveniently be given 
in health, or in another difeafe. All which analogies, tho’ obvioufly 
as clofe as reafon can afford, are fraught with falfhood and im- 
pofition. 

‘ Theory, or reafoning from analogy, may be defenfible in an 
unknown difeafe or cafe, where experience has given no judgment ; 
but making ufe of it in any other is as ridiculous as if a man, who 
defired to find the way to a particular place, fhould firft clofe his 
eyes, and then endeavour to grope it out. 

‘ If what I have faid has any weight, it will appear, that the 
empyric has every advantage which theory can boaft from readin 
and obfervation, without ali thofe caprices, that are by fome dig- 
nified with the title of {uperior knowledge, underftanding, and judg- 
ment ; the way therefore to improve the art cannot be dificult, 
being fimply that of empyricifm, by which I mean experience ; 
for quackery I defpife, and moft of all theoretical quackery, 
which is often the art of fpeaking without a meaning, and feem- 
ing learned without common fenfe. 

‘ Let us then view theory and empyricifm; both endeavouring 
to obtain our approbation ; but by very different means. The 
former boldly parading in all the tinfel drefs of fancy ; varying her 
charms to fuit the tafteof every beholder; promifing to her votaries 
the giddy admiration of all the young, thoughtlefs, and inexpe- 
rienced ; offering us prefent fame without laborious ftudy, and 
powerful fupport in all the errors of our judgment, or moit eccen- 
tric wanderings of our imagination ; committing all her former ad- 
mirers to oblivion, in orderto make way for us. See, at the fame 
time, her right hand, red with the blood of myriads, facrificed to 
that obitinacy with which the follows her opinions forthe day, tho’ 
perhaps to change them onthe next. Obferve her parent pride, 
and the infignificant medicines her children, together with the ca- 
prices her train, as numerous as the blades of grafs in the field, and 
as various as the flowers that enamel it; all thielded with felf. con- 
ceit, againft the attacks of truth, and armed with the tharpeft ridi- 
cule, againit thofe who wiil not comply with her defires. 

* View, on the other hand, empyricifm, with her flow and modett 
ftep, fcarcely obtruding herielf to our eyes, much lefs to our admira- 
tion ; ufing no meritrivious carefles to entice us ; promifing no im- 
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mediate reputation nor emoluments, but rather the contrary; un~ 
folding to us the records of ages, which, by a tedious application of 
many years, we mult become matters of, in order-to obtain her fa- 
vour ; telling us, that we muft, like the induftrious bee, feleé&t honey, 
even from amidft the poifon of theoretical writings ; offering us no 
fhield but an approving mind, againft the flander, and, what is more 
grievous, the contempt of the world, mifguided by her rival ; pro- 
pofing to us a life of application, care, and pains, without reward or 
glory, until we thal] ceafe to be fenfible of them, if even then, in con- 
junction with time and truth, fhe fhall fortunately be able to do us 
juftice. The choice is then in us ; and may we, fcorning the artful 
blandifhments of theory, attach ourfelves only to experience, fen- 
fible that in fo doing, we fhall beft fulfill all our duties, as ufeful 
phyficians and good men.’ 


The retrofpeé& with which this treatife prefents us of the 
extravagant and contradi&ory opinions which have at different 
times prevailed in the fchools of phyfic, certainly juftifies a 
fcrupulous examination of the theories we adopt; but an at- 
tempt to banifh theory entirely from phyfic might prove the 
means of fubitituting an unenlightened empiricifm in its room. 
In our opinion, therefore, thofe who would cultivate the fci- 
ence of medicine with the greateft fuccefs, ought not to pay 
their addreffes exclufively to either of the nymphs whom Dr. 
Sims has fo poetically defcribed, but fhould rather be the vo- 
taries of both. 





X. Nature fludied with a View to preferve and reftore Health. By 
William Smith. 80. 4:. Owen. : 


us treatife may be confidered as a rational differtation 

upon the general laws of the animal ceconormy, and the 
origin of difeafes. he author begins with taking a view of 
man, as compofed of a material and immaterial part. He 
next proceeds to enquire into the caufe of motion, which he 
concludes to be irritation ; tracing afterwards the progrefs of 
the a\iments through the feveral digeftions, and explaining the 
nature of nutrition. Ina fubfequent chapter he inveftigates 
the caufe of difeafes, which he accounts for upon the principles 
of mechanifm. As we do not meet in this volume with any 
new do&trine, it will be fufficient to give a fpecimen of the 
work, which we fhall fele& from that part of the treatife 
where the author confiders the influence of theory upon the 
practice of phyfic; that our readers may have an opportun ty 
of comparing Dr. Smith’s opinion with that of Dr. Sims. 

‘ Our moft plaufible theories are often precarious and delufive ; 
for they rather tend to confound than improve the judgment, and 
to obicure an art that fhould be chiefly founded on penetrating ol- 
fervation and faithful defcription. One Sydenham, a faithful re- 
corder of fais, bas merited more by obferving and following nat. 
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attending to the life what his eyes fawand fingers felt, than all the 
hypothetical writers united. Asa proof ofthis, we need only re- 
collect the numberlefs ridiculous and inconfiftent theories that have 
fucceffively {prung up, all which had their patrons for atime, but 
dwindled by degrees into difrepute and oblivion, in proportion to 
the advances of more plaufible conje€tures. We talk of alterative 
medicines, and prefume to account for their manner of operating ; 
but till we are better acquainted with the nature of the fluids circy.- 
lating in the animal body, we can talk with little propriety of the 
acrimony of the juices, or their depraved ftate. Nor can we conceive 
how a few grains or drachms of moft medicines given for that pur- 
fe can at upon them, when blended with fo much of the animal 
lood and juices ; and to reafon upon it is as untelligible as the black 
witches and white witches in Macbeth, Indeed, the remote caufes 
of internal difeafes, and the operation of medicines beyond the fto- 
mach and bowels.remain yet, in moft inftances, merely conjectural, 
and perhaps, in many cafes, entirely unknown, yet every grain of 
certainty in pbyfic will ever be received with tranfport, when we 
confider how little abfolute certainty we really poiefs. Any perfon 
at all acquainted with the power of medicines, even from his own ex- 
perience, knows how extremely difficult it is to afcertain their medi- 
Ccinal properties, as the fame medicine has different effects, not only in 
different conftitutions and different difeafes, but alfo in different 
ftages of the famedifeafe. In fhort, there are fo many circumftances 
to which we either do not, or perhaps cannot, fufficiently attend, 
which vary their operation and effects, that we are frequently dif- 
appointed in our expectations even of thofe medicines with which 
we are beft acquainted. And when we cometocomparethe virtues 
fo warmly and politively afcribed to particular medicines with our 
own experience, how miferably do we find ourfelves deceived? In 
‘truth, nothiag is fo difficult to afcertain as the'true virtue of medi- 
cines ; our fondnefs for many of them too often rifes in proportion 
to our own credulity, ignorance, and prejudice. It gives, I muft 
confefs, but an ill impreflion of phyfic, to fee medicines have their 
fathions, as the cut of a coat or the cock of a hat ; yet I.do not mean 
to degrade the art of phyfic, being fully fatisfied that art, judicioufly 
applied, may often affift nature, by means of a very few fimple me- 
dicines ; yet lam at the fame time well perfuaded, that much medi- 
cine, or an injudicious jumble of drugs, is only a load upon the con- 
ftitution, and frequently defeat the very intentions of nature, which 
of herfeif, or with very little affittance, would in general foon work 
her own deliverance ; but when a load of fuppofed remedies are 
added to the difeafe, they aét hand in hand, and, from their aid, 
‘the diforder becomes too violent for nature long to fupport herfelf 
againft fuch oppofition, and-muft at lait fubmit, and fall a facrifice to 
ignorance and blind credulity. The apothecary’s fhop, is, in my 
opinion, the worft diieafe the human body is fubject to, The bulk 
of mankind feldom or ever err in their judgment of things ; accorde 
ingly we fee, that people in general diflike phyficians, as fuch, and 
abominate the very thoughts of {wallowing medicines. This arifes 
from an inherent notion, itrongly confirmed by obfervation, that 
phyficians are of lefs fervice than they are willing to have it believ- 
ed, and that medicines do fometimes more hurt than good. They 
frequently fee them baffled in their beft endeavours ; and no wender 
if they fhould fo often mifcarry, when the nature of the animat 
ceconomy is fo imperfectly underftood. ‘Two thoufand years are 


elapfed without any confiderable improvement being made in the 
cure 
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ture of many difeafes ; and we carinot help Jamienting the uncertain 
of an art which is not yet fixed upon the eftablithed principles of {ci- 
ence. It is genius, and not the want of it, that adulterates phyfic, 
and fills it with error and falfe theory. A fertile imagination de- 
{pifes the fervile office of digging for a foundation; of removing rub- 
bifh and carrying materials; he leaves thefe miean employments to 
the poor drudges in {cience, and plans a defign, and railes a fabric. 
Invention fupplies materials where they are wanting, and fancy 
paints it in beautiful colours. The work | er the eye, and no- 
thing feems to be wanting but folidity and a good foundation. In 
grandeur and invention it feems even to vie with the works of fa- 
ture, till the malignant hand of fome fucceeding architeé& tears it up 
from the foundations, that he may build a goodly fabric of his own, 
equally airy and fuperficial. If, therefore, to unravel the caufe of 
every difeafe is not in the power of the human mind; if the laby- 
rinth is too intricate, and the thread too fine.to be traced through 
all its various windings, would it not he acting more prudently to 
fupprefs vain curiofity, and not prefume to fly on the wings of fan- 
cy, into the fecret receffes of nature? Had the generality of phyfi- 
cians, who for ages paft have racked their brains to no parpofe, in 
order to diftover remote and latent caufes, made fimple and obvious 
effects the rule and fcope of their refearches, what a fund of ufeful 
knowledge would have been amaffed together by this time! It may 
feem ftrange, that, in folong 4 pertod, they fhould not have per- 
ceived that they have no faculties adequate to fitch fublime enqui- 
ries, but that all the truly ufeful knowledge they can ever’ hope 
to gain is only to be had from obfervation and experience, every 
thing elfe being liable to be controverted, as exifting only in imagi- 
nation, Whatever others may think, I am fully perfuaded, that the 
fecret operations of nature are better illoftrated by the manifeft light 
of faét and experience, than from any dazzling theory of the molt 
brilliant imagination ; thefe alone can direct us fafely in our re- 
fearches, white the latter, like an ignis fatuus, will miflead us, if we 
depend too much ypon fuch illufons,” 


The author declares himfelf to be poffeffed of a medicine 
that has never yet failed to cure confumptions, afthmas, fevers, 
of the putrid, malignant, and inflammatory kind, palfies, 
and fcrophulas; and he is ready to prove its fuccefs in thefe 
cafes before any committee of the faculty. 

If this Dr Smith ‘be the fame gentleman whofe writing 
have formerly extorted from us fome animadverfions, we ‘are 
glad to have an opportunity of teftifying our candour, by ace 
knowledging that the prefent produétion is far fuperior to any 
of his preceditig publications, 


ahs: 


XI, Sethona. A Tragedy. As it is performed at the Theatre- 
Royal in Drury-Lane. $80. 15.64. Becket. | 





Y an advertifement prefixed to this tragedy, the public are 
informed that it was brought upon the ftage with every 
advantage which ‘could be derived from pi&turefque fcenery, 
magnificent drefies, and juft reprefentation. We may affirm, 
Vou. XXXVII. March 1774. P hows 
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however, that never was expence more undefervedly lavithéd 
than in the endeavour of fecuring a good reception to this 
crude and imperfe&t piece ; and it would, in our opinion, be 
doing injuftice to. Mr. Garrick’s judgment:and good tafte, to 
fuppofe that in furnifhing thofe decorations, and fo excellent 
an epilogue, he could be aétuated by any other motive than 
the defire of compenfating as much as pofflible for the great 
defeéts of the production which was to be exhibited to the au- 


dience. 

The fable of this dramatic produétion is founded upon a cir- 
cumftance utterly deftitute of probability ; nor does it contain 
any thing interefting, except the fudden and unexpected re- 
verfes of fortune, which are always fo critical as to be like- 


wife full of improbability, and fo frequeutly repeated as even 
to prove difgufting to the fpe&tators. The author has not 
been more happy in the defcription of his charaéters. That 
of Sethona, from the beginning to the end of the piece, is a 
motly mixture of the whining of love, and the raving of dif- 
traction. Seraphis, her father, is perpetually changing his 
fentiments: now he is all intrepidity; then his hope is in 
flight; immediately he approves of bold meafures; and we 
find him the very next moment retiring from danger into 
acave. The character of Orus is more than inconfiftent ; for 
it is evidently abfurd, as may be feen from the laft fentence 


of the following quotation. 


* Guard. O king, we found this prieft amidft the foe, 
Bearing aloft the image of his god ; 
Invoking heav’n, with prayers, to aid the caufe 
Of Seraphis. Encouraging his friends, 
With prophecies and lying oracles, 
And divinations fatal to his lord. 
‘ Amafis. His prophecies and vain portents we fcorn ; 
Falfe are his arts. Say, do the gods approve 
Of treafon ? 
“ Orus. Never; and for that the gods 
Have difapprov'd of thee. A fubje& born, 
A minifter in truft; didit thou not feize 
Thy mafter’s throne by perfidy? Purfue 
His life with rancour ? Trample on thy foes, 
And fcourge the world as with the wrath of heav’n, 
Rous’d by a nation’s woes, this great revolt 
I meditated Jong. My duty done, 
I leave the refit to heav’n, 
‘ Amajis. Do thou confefs 
Thy crime? 
‘ Orus. My virtue. When the aged king; 
On thy revolt, amidft his flying hof, 
Was headlong borne into the Nile, and, there, 
Suppos'd to perifh. Of the ancient race, 
Two infant princes were by me conceai'd ; 
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Ta hopes, one day, I might reftote the line. 

The heir of empire, and the only fon 

Of Sethos, younger brother tothe king. _ 

One died in youth. The other ftill remains. 
* Amajfis. Thou hoary traitor tell me where? Or death—— 
‘ Orus. My lips are feal’d. Not prompted by my fears, 

I fpoke, but from the fulnefs of a heart, 

Exulting in its enmity to thee.” 


The fame inconfiftency which the author betrays in his cha- 
rafters purfues him alfo in the ufe of metaphors, 
© What ray of joy ) 
Can pierce the deep, dark dwelling of my foul, 
Where Menes lies entomb’d ?* 


‘ Speak not of love, from Amafis, nor think 
So meanly of my virtue, of my faith, 

And firm affection for departed Menes. 
Tho’ dead, Ais image dwells within my foul.’ 

In expreffing the plaineft fentiment, the author is fome- 
times ambiguous. In the following fentence he means not 
any particular kind of death, but death in general.. For the 
fake of the meafure, however, he has rendered the fenfe in- 
definite. 








* Let nof rage prevail, 
‘ Acertain death, without revenge, attends 
Thy rafhnefs.° | 
The moft enthufiaftic lover never produced a declaration 
more extravagant or falfe than the following, which the author 
afcribes to Sethona. 


—* With thee I could be blefs’d, 
Wreck'd on a pointed folitary rock, 

Tho’ loud thro’ night the fpirits of the ftorm 
Howl’d on the hoary deep.” 


How admirably is this hyperbolical compliment returned by 
Menes ! 





‘ That fmile alone 

Would calm the tempeft’s rage.’ 

_ To produce fuch an effect, it would be neceffary that the 

tempeft fhould be endowed with as delicate feelings as the 

jover attributes to his miftref$ in the conclufion of his reply. 
————* Sympathy of foul, , 

And finer feelings than the plant that fhrinks, 

From the light contact of an infecé&’s wing, 

Diftinguith thee.’ : 

Exquifite lady, whofe fenfibility was greater than that of a 
plant! How much is the majefty of the Supreme Being de- 
graded by the fubfequent interrogation, which is put in the 
mouth of this princefs, on feeing an infirm old man advancing 
towards ber! 
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‘ Sethona. Approach me not !—=Who art thou? 
‘ Seraphis. 1am he! 

That gave thee life. 
© Sethona. My father, or my God ?° 


If this queftion of the daughter be extraordinary, the con 
dué& of her father is yet more inconfiftent with common fenfe, 
While Sethona is in a fainting fit in the catacombs, old Sera- 
phis, feeing the fhadow of an armed man, is defirous of avoid- 
ing deteétion, and efcaping with his daughter; for which pur- 
pofe he roars, 

* Revive, Sethona! O my child, revive!’ 


Our readers, we prefume, will readily admit, that the ex- 
clamation of Sethona in the fubfequent paflage would be more 
fuitable amidft the gambols at a country wake, than in a 
fcene of diftrefs. 


© Hold, cruel men! Ye hall not tear me hence. 
Leave me! They pull too hard.” 


The noble foliloquy of Cato was never fo much mangled as 
in the following imitation ! 


‘ This is the houfe of death! The dreary tomb 
Of Egypt’s ancient kings! What now remains 
Of all their glory, but thefe mould’ring piles, 
And thefe imperfeé&, mutilated forms 
Of what they were ? The period of my fate 
Will foon be clos’d. An undiftin i'd blank, 
Perhaps fucceeds. Whatthen? To know it not, 
Is not tobe unhappy. Yet the foul 
Looks thro’ the gloomy portal of the grave, 
To happier fcenes of immortality. 
O let not fuch a pleafing hope be vain} 
Eternity, thou awful gulph of time, 
This wide creation on thy furface floats. 
Of life—of death—what is, or what fhall be, 
I nothing know. The world is all a dream, 
The conicioufnefs of fomething that exifts, 
Yet is not whatit feems. Then what am F? 
Death muft unfold the myftery 


The paflages which we have produced are fufficient to thew, 
that this tragedy is an almoft uninterrupted violation of pro- 
bability, charaéter, fentiment, and every effential requifite of 
the drama. The diction is frequently bombaft, and as often 
contemptibly vulgar; and through the whole, the author ap- 
pears to have had the poems of Offian in his view. : 


XII. Poems 
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XII. Posms by Dr. Roberts of Etoh-College. 4fo. 35. feawed, 
Wilkie. . 


TH S volume confifts almoft entirely of poems which have 
already, at different times, received our approbation, and 
which we are glad to fee collected together. The firft isa 
Poetical Efflay on the Exiftence, Attributes, and Providence 
of God, in Three Parts, written in blank verfe. The next is 
A Poetical Epiftle to Chriftopher Anftey, efq, on the Englith 
poets, written alfo in blank verfe. This is fucceeded by an 
Elegy, entitled, The Poor Man’s Prayer, compofed in the 
fame mode of verfification ; which is followed by a poem in 
thyme, called Arimant and Tamira, an Eaftern Tale. The 
volume concludes with two poetical epiftles, one of which we 
fhall prefent to our readers, as it has not been publithed be- 
fore, fo far as we know. It is addrefled to a young gentle- 
man on his leaving Eton fchool, and is written in a ftrain of 
affeGtionate fentiment, as well as agreeable poetry. 


* Since now a nobler fcene awakes thy care, 
Since manhood dawning, to fair Granta’s towers, 
Where once in life’s gay fpring | loved to roam, 
Invites thy willing fteps; accept, dear youth, 
This parting ftrain; accept the fervent prayer 
Of him, who loves thee with a pafiion pure 
As ever friendthip drop’d ia human heart, 

The prayer, that he who guides the hand of youth 
Thro all the puzzled and perplexed round 

Of life’s meandring path, upon thy head 

May fhower down every bleffing, every joys; 

Which health, which virtue, and which fame can give. 

* Yet think not, I will deign to flatter thee; 
Shall he, the guardian of: thy faith and truth, 
The guide, the pilot of thy tender years, 

Teach thy young heart to feel a fpurious glow 
At undeferved praife? Perith the flave 

Whofe venal breath in youth’s unpraétis’d ear 
Pours poifon’d flattery, and corrupts the foul 
With vain conceit; whofe bafe ungenerous art 
Fawns on the vice, which fome with honeft hand 
Have torn for ever from the bleeding breatt. 

‘ Say, gentle youth, remember’ft thou the day 
When o'er thy tender fhoulders firft 1 hung 
The golden lyre, and taught thy trembling hand 
To touch the accordant firings? From that bleft hour 
I've feen thee panting up the hill of fame ; 

Thy little heart beat high with honett praife, 
Thy cheek was flufh'd, and oft thy {parkling eye 
- Shot flames of youngambition. Never quench 
That generous ardour in thy virtuous breatt. 
Sweet is the concord of harmonious founds, 
When the foft lute, or pealing organ ftrikes 
‘The well. attempered ear; fwest is the breath 
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Of heneft love, when nymph and gentle fwain 
Waft fighs alternate to each others heart : 

But nor the concord of harmonious founds 
When the foft lute, or pealing organ ftrikes 
The well-attemper'd ear: nor the {weet breath 
Of honeft love, when nymph and gentle fwain 
Waft fighs alternate to each others heart, 

So charm with ravifhment the raptured fenfe, 
As does the voice of well-deferved report 
Strike with fweet melody the con{cious foul. 

* On every object thro the giddy world 
Which fafhion to thy dazzled eye prefents, 
Freth is the glofs of newnefs; look, dear youth, 
Oh look, but not admire: O let not thefe 
Rafe from thy noble heart the fair records 
Which youth and education planted there : 
Let not affection’s full impetuous tide, 

Which riots in thy generous breaft, be check'’d 
By felfith cares; nor let the idle jeers 

Of Jaughing fools make thee forget thyfelf. 
When didit thou hear a tender tale of woe, 
And feel thy heart at reft? Have I not feen 

In thy fwoln eye the tear of fympathy, 

The milk of human kindnefs? When didft thou 
With envy rankling, hear a rival prais’d? 
When did thou flight the wretched ? when defpife 
The modeft humble fuit of poverty ? 

‘Thefe virtues {till be thine; nor ever learn 

To look with cold eye on the charities 

Of brother, or of parents; think on thofe 
Whofe anxious care thro childhood’s flippery path 
Suttain’d thy feeble fteps ; whofe every with 

Is wafted ftill to thee; remember thofe, 

Even in thy heart while memory holds her feat. 
And oft as to thy mind thou fhalt recall 

The fweet companions of thy earlieft years, 
Mates of thy fport, and rivals in the ftrife 

Of every generous art, remember me.° 


In the laft page of the volume we have the pleafure to 
find that the public may expec foon to fee a poem, in fix 
books, entitled, Judah Reftored. As we prefume it is the 
production of the fame ingenious author, we can entertain no 
doubt of its merit, 





XIII. A Mode Plea for the Property of Copy Right. By Catherine 
Macaulay, 470.. is.6d, Dilly. 


"Tus pamphlet, as we are informed by the ingenious wri- 
ter, was compofed in a hurry, under the heavy oppref- 

fion of ficknefs, and languor of body, at the diftance of above 
a hundred miles from the capital, where fhe was deprived of 
the advantages of feeing the arguments urged.by the cqunfel 
on both fides, and of almoft all means of information, in 
points 
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points wherein it was impoffible to depend on her own recol-. 
le€tion. Yet notwithftanding thefe obftacles, fhe has thrown 
together fome interefting anecdotes, and. feveral obfervations 
of confiderable weight in the important caufe of literary p:o- 


perty. , 
The names of Bacon, Newton, Milton, and Locke, have ’ 
been introduced, as examples to prove, that the firlt-rate ge-. 
niufes have laboured in the literary way, on the .fingle motive 
of delighting and initra@ing mankind, .Nay, Shake/fpeare, it 
is urged, made a generous bequeft to the public of every one 
of his almoft inimitable dramatic produions. 

On this argument our author makes the following remarks- 


‘ In the times in which this great poet lived, genius and feience 
were fo little efteemed by the generality, that property in copy right 
was hardly thought worth fecuring: there were few individuals 
who would venture to print editions of any voluminous author; 
and if the player and the prompter, who publithed the firft edition 
of Shakefpeare, were indemnified for paper and print, it is to be 
prefumed, that they were indebted for the indemnification to thofe 
patrons of that poet to whom they dedicated his work: but be it 
otherwife, as Shakefpeare did not affign to any individual, or to the 
public at large, a right in his manuicripts, according to the moft 
equitable idea of obtaining property, they became the property: 
of thofe perfons, whe firft laid out money and Jabonr on them. 

* That Shakefpeare is not one of thofe {ublime chara&ers who had 
no view of gain in their works, is obvious from a tranfitory view 
of his writings; the fame he has acquired he thought fo far out of: 
his reach, that he never took the pains of correéting a page; and 
if he had any view to inftructing mankind, the view appears to:be 
fecondary to the view of gain, by that abundance of low ribaldry 
to pleafe a barbarous audience, which load and difgrace the moft 
excellent of his dramatic pieces *, 


* Shakefpeare, whom you and ev'ry play-houfe bill, 
Stile the divine, the matchlefs,—what you will, 
For gain, not.glory, wing’d his roving flight, 

And grew immortal in his own defpight.’ 


‘ Difinterefted principle had fo little influence over the conduéct 
ef the philofopher Bacon, that the fortune and title he pofleiied 
. were folely obtained, not-as a reward for his virtues, genius, and 
fcience, but on the merits of his fervile and corrupt compliance 
with the humours of the fovereign, and his proflituting thofe glo- 
rious talents to the interefts of an arbitrary ill-defigning court. 
Indeed, when this great author publifhed his Philosophical Ideas, 
they were fo little underftood that they were deemed literary lum- 
ber; nay, the learned and royal James, whom the earl of Shaftefbury 





™ 


* Shakefpeare, when he firft fought his fortune im London, took 
care of gentlemen’s horfes during their ftav at the play-houfe ;. at 
length, by his induftry, and the exertion of his great abilities, he 
became actor, author, and patentee: he wrote plays on the fingke 
motive of filling the houfe, and was fo fuccefsful as to die with a 
fortune, which in the times he lived was called opulent. 
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terms the fchool-mafter of his people, compared it to the ways @f 
God, paft finding out. | 
* Locke was fortunate enough to live in times when the rights 
of nature, and the intereft of the fovereign who fat on the throne, 
were fuppofed to be infeparable ; whatever therefore might be the 
generofity and difintereftednefs of his charaéter, he did not go with- 

out his reward, 

‘ Newton was gratified with a place and penfion*; apd Milton, 
for his {pirited and noble defence of the peopie of England, had 
the honour of receiving thanks, accompanied witha prefent, frem 
the moft patriotic government that ever bleffed the hopes and mi- 
litary exertions of a brave people. When indeed the times altered, 
and.the matchlefs Author of Paradife Loft had fallen on evil days; 
when his profpecis in regard to lucrative advantage was vanifhed ; 
when he had lott his eyes in the attempt of fixing the ideas of good 
government and true virtwe in the minds of a wavering people; 
when his fortunes were entirely ruined in the crufh of his party ; 
this excelient, this heroic, this god-like man, iniftead of flying, 
like Timon of Athens, from the haunts of the human {pecies, 
amufed his diftrefled imagination with forming, for the delight and 
the inftruction of mankind, a poem, whofe merit is of {uch magni- 
tude, that it is impoffible for a genius juferior to his own to do it 
juitice in the defcription 

* Such an example of love and charity, it is to be owned, does 

reat honour to Milton's religious and moral principles, and to 
Sonex nature; but yet I think it is an example, which may with 
much more propriety be brought on the other fide of the queftion. 
Can any wan, capable of feeling and talting the compofitions of 
Milton, reficct without forrow and anguifh of heart, that a fociety 
of rational beings fhould be fo void of every grateful fentiment, fo 
dead to every mora] inftinét, as to fuffer the poiterity of this iluf- 
trious citizen, to be reduced to a {tate of poverty, which neceilitated 
them, for the fu pport of a mifcrable exiltence, to folicita flare in 
the diftribution of public alms. 

‘ In Mitton’s days, had literary property ftood on the fame foot- 
ing it was fuppofed to ftand on before the fatal decifion againtft it 
in the hoafe of lords ¢, a bookfelier, notwithitanding this worthy 
man was under the frowns of acourt; notwithftanding the virtue 
of his conduct had fubjeéted him to a load of unpopularity, from 
the change of fentiment in his giddy countrymen ; notwithftanding, 
I fay, thefe difficulties, a bookieller, on fpeculative grounds, might 
poflibly have given him fuch a fum for that incomparable poem, as 
would in fome meafure have helped to fuppert him comfortably 
under the cloud of bis fortune, and enabled him to leave fach a 
decent provition for his pofterity, as to have prevented, to the 





¢ © So precarious is the refpe&t which pofterity pays to men of 

eniusand icience, that it was with fowe dificulty the admirers of 
this great philofopher could preferve to his flatue the place of ho- 
nour which the Royal Society had formerly afiigned it. 

‘ + If fome potitivelaw dves not iend its aid to the fupport of 
the tottering fate of literaturein this country, this deciiion will ke 
a more mortal ftabto the freedom, virtue, religion, and morals of 
the people of England, than the unthinking multitude in general at 
prefemt appichend, 
inde jible 
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fndeible difgrace of this country, the neceffity of their aking 
ms *,’ 

That writers Sight to be influenced by no other motive, 
but that of delighting and improving mankind ; by no views 
of initereft, or pecuniary confiderations, is an abfurd and ua- 
g?nerous notion. What author, who is not born to an am- 
ple fortune, will fpend his time, wafte his fpirits, and impair 
his conftitution, without the hope of reaping fome reward 
from his literary vigils? fome pecuniary emolament, which 
may enable him to profecute his ftudies with comfort and fa~ 
tisfaction? When blockheads and knaves, in various de. 
partments of the ftate, are maintained by the falaries an- 
nexed to their refpeAive promotions, why fhould’a worthy and 
ingenious writer, who fpends his time in delighting and im- 
proving mankind, be condemned to feed on empty fame, or 
the crumbs which may occafionally fall. from a.rich man’s 
table? : 


‘ If fach a man, fays our excellent female pleader, is deprived of 
the neceflary lucrative advantage by the right of property in his 
own writings, he is to ftarve, or live in penury, whilit he is exert- 
ing, perhaps, vain endeavours to ferve a people who do not defire 
his fervices? Suppofing this man has a wife and children, ought 
he, for the meer whiftling of a name, to exert thofe talents in 1i- 
terary compofitions, which were much better employed in fome 
mechanical bufinefs, or fometrade, that would fupport his family ? 
Will not fuch a man, if he has the tender feelings of a hufband 
and a father,—if indeed he has the confcience of a religious ora 
moral man; will he not check every incentive arifing from vanity, 
which would tempt him, for the purchafe of an ill-bought fame, 
to expofe to poverty and contempt thofe who, by the law of re- 
ligion and nature, he is bound to cherifh and proteé& ?" 


But fuppofing a writer had the fortitude to perfevere in his 
literary labours, without regard to pecuniary emoluments ; 
yet furely every perfon, endowed with humanity and gene- 
rofity of foul, mult be affe&ted with the deepeft concern, when 
he fees a man of genius and virtue, the author perhaps of 
writings which will immortalize his name, and confer an 
honour on his country, ftruggling under the complicated mi- 
fery of poverty and a broken heart! This, however, is no un- 
common cafe. ‘ Dr. Walton, the editor of the Polyglot Bible, 
a work highly efteemed by all the literati in Europe, died in 
debt. Nay, the great archbifhop Tillotfon died in mean cir- 
cumftances ; and if it had not been for a copy Of his fermons, 





-€ © This will not appear an extravagant fappofition, when we 
confider the price which the prefent bifhop of Briftol got from 
the bookfellers, for writing a few notes on this incomparable 
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fold to the bookfejlers, his family might have been under the 
neceflity of, perhaps, applying in vain for relief to their 
country.’ , 

If we had leifure to purfue the enquiry, we: could produce 
a numerous lift of very eminent writers, who have died in in- 
digent circumftances, in.extreme diltrefs, or in prifon. 


« Mri Pope reprefents the tantalizing ftate of an admired author, 
with empty pockets, in the following forcible language : 


«¢ Is envied, wretched, and is flatter’d, poor.” 


¢ This, fays Mrs. Macaulay, is the uncomfortable ftate of an ad- 
mired author: for it is not every writer, who merits the appro- 
bation of the public, is fure of obtaining it, at leaft during his 
life-time. Such a difappointed being may poffibly have gained a 
tolerable fum from a bookfeller, on miftaken fpeculative grounds ; 
and may be vulgar enough to be comforted with the profpect of a 
good dinner, for two or three years at leaft, for the chagrin which 
the want. of judgment, or premeige in the public, occafions him, 
An empty ftomach is a bad attendant on fpieen and melancholy ; 
and the beft means of relieving a friend, opprefied with the two 
great eyils.of hunger and forrow, is to refrefh his {pirits with 
proper nutriment for the body, before you attempt the admi- 
niftring that balfam of confolation intended for the relief of his 
mind. , : 

‘ To be more ferious: with the intention of depriving authors 
of the honeft, the dear-bought reward of their literary lahours, 
they have been raifed a little higher inftead of lower than the an- 
gels, and at the fame time levelled with the inventors of a very 
inferior order: but fuppofing improvement of the human mind is 
not more worthy the attention of the legiflature, than the luxuries, 
or at leaft thofe conveniencies, which are not abfolutely necefiary 
to the eafe of common life, were the inventor of inferior order and 
the author to ftand upon the fame footing, in regard to time and 
other circumftances, for the emoluments grifing from their dif: 
terent inventive faculties; the inventor of inferior order would 
find himfelf much better rewarded than the author, for his in- 
genuity. Every common capacity can find out the ufe of a ma- 
chine; but it is a length of time before the value of a literary pub- 
lication is difcovered and acknowledged by the vulgar; and when 
the merits of a work of this kind, in regard to the honeft intentions 
of the writer, and tne execution of the compofition is in general 
allowed, the malice of .party prejudice, and the leaven of felfifh- 
nels, which prevails in the characters of the greater number of in- 
dividuals, may for a long term of years keep back the fale of a 
book, which teaches an offenfive dottrine, or tells difagreeable 
truths to the public.” 


It is evident, that bookfellers will not, or more properly 
cannot, make that allowance to authors for a temporary pro- 
petty, which they might do for a perpetual right. If fo, the 
poor author is the fufferer, and literature receives a mortal 
wound in his perfon. 

But there are fome, who pretend they would not fcruple to 
give a reafonable price to an author for his book ; but. that 

they 
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they are unwilling to comply with what they call the exorbj- 


+ 


tant demands of the bookfeller. 


‘ This, fays our author, is all fallacy and compliment. The au- 
thor’s and the book(feller’s intereft in this cafe are infeparable. If 
bookfellers afk a fufficient price for their books, authors will infift 
ona fufficient price for copy right; but when books are fold as 
drugs, authors mult lower their demands.* 


To talk of the exorbitant demands of the bookfellers is ab- 
furd. Every perfon has a right to live by his employment, 
provided it be a reputable one. As for the bookfellers, we 
feldom find any of them accumulating larger fortunes, than 
the fame capital and induftry would have enabled them to 
acquire in other occupations. Nay, the generality of them, 
we believe, find it a difficult matter to fupport themfelves and 
their families by the utmoft application, It would, therefore, 
be extremely cruel to involve a number of ufeful members of 
fociety in new perplexities and diftrefs. : 

We have in general, as our author juftly remarks, more 
elegant editions, of Englifh authors, than I believe were ever 
known, fince literature flourifhed in England. And in regard 
to moderatenefs of price, in thefe times, when every commo- 
dity, every material in the way of trade, pays a high tax to 
the government, books are the cheapeft articles we can pur- 
chafe, 

To this we may add, that the Speétator, for example, tho’ 
the property of it be claimed by certain bookfellers, is ufually 
-fold upon as moderate terms, every thing confidered, as the 
Greek and Roman claffics, or any other books which may be- 
long to every man, who choofes to print them. What ad- 
vantage then would the public receive by laying open to the 
printers and bookfellers in general the property of thé Spec- 
tator? We profefs ferioufly, we can fee no advantage which 
can poffibly attend fuch a fcheme. And what we have faid 
concerning the Spectator, is applicable to almoft every valuable 
book in the Englifh language. 

The moft important-queftion agitated in the caufe between 
the appellants Donaldfon, and the refpondent bookfellers is 
this: Is rendering literary property common, advantageous or 
difadvantageous to the ftate of literature in this country? 

The judicious author of this Modeft Plea is of opinion, that 
it will not only be difadvantageous, but ruinous to the ftate of 
literature. For, the thinks, if literary property becomes 
common, we can have but two kinds of authors, men in opu- 
lence, and men in dependence. | 

Heretofore indeed, we have had fome noble authors, whe 
have exerted their literary talents. 


* But 
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* But alas! fays the, genius and learning are, in our days, toe 
humble and too modeft to egares the palaces of the great; there- 
fore, I am afraid, it is from dependent writers alone that we mutt 
expe a}l our future inftruétion ;—but can that inftruction be edi- 
fying which falls from a venal pen, exerced merely. to earn the fa- 
vour of a patron, by making that which is the worfe appear the 
better reafon, and by fetting forth in falfe colours, all the prejudices 
and corrupt views of the man from whofe hard-earned bounty the 
author expeéts bread ?” 

—* In regard toelegant editions, no proprietors of copy right, - 
who hold fuch property on the life of an author, or for a {mall 
term of years, will find it worth their while to give very good 
editions of works, left the public, who are fond of pennyworths 
in the article of books, fhould with-hold their purchafe ‘till the 

roperty becomes common ; and in this cafe, the ftile, if not the 
entiments of the author, will be miferably mangled, and the thops 
full of thofe wretched editions of works, which would difgrace even 
an Irish prefs,” 

We will fuppofe, that proprietors of copy-right may think 
it worth their while to print an elegant edition of a valuable 
work, while they have a term of fourteen or twenty years un- 
expired; but let us only imagine, that the whole impre‘ion is 
fold five or fix years before the term is elapfed, What muft be 
the confequence ? The public cannot expea, that the pro- 
prictors fhould run the hazard of a new edition, when half of 
it cannot poflibly be fold. The public therefore muft be con- 
tent to purchafe the remaining copies at doule, treble, or per- 
haps, ten times the original price —This inconvenience will 
always remain, while the time is limited, be it long or fhorr, 
for the termination of literary property. | 

What our author obferves in the foregoing quotation, with 
refpe@ to the publication of mangled and wretched editions, 
will be certainly verified in the event. When every printer 
or book(feller is at liverty to republifh any work he can {cize, 
he will calculate his editions for the vulgar, that is, for general 
fale ; and we fhall, in a little time, be over run with wretched 
publications. The republic of letters will be injured and dif- 
graced by Birmingham books, as our currency has been de-~ 
bafed by Birmingham coinage. ’ 

We have had bookfellers from Scotland, who have pretend- 
ed io fupply the public with books at a lower price than the 
bookfeliers of London; and this, we grant, is practicable, as 
the cxpence of paper, printing, &c. is lefs in Scotland, than 
in this metropolis. But what kind of books have been 
impofed upon the public under. the fpecious pretence of 
cheapheis? What but mangled editions, full of the groffeft 
typographical errors? Whitby’s Commentary on the New 
Teftament is fold as a perfe& edition; yet in the very 
firft page there is a reference to a note on the word Jyaduxm, 
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‘Sa the additions at the end of the volume, N*I. which has 
no exiftence in Donaldfon’s impreffion, 1761. At p. 3, there 
is a reference to Additions, N° II, but no fuch number is to 
be found. How many omiffions there may be, throughout 
the whole, we cannot determine, as we have never taken the 
trouble of comparing the London and the Seotch ‘editions. 
Pope’s Tranflation of Homer’s Iliad and Odyffey, printed for 
Donaldfon, is advertifed in his Catalogue at the price of 
Twelve Shillings, ‘ with notes.’ But alas, thefe valuable notes 
are wretchedly caftrated by the Scotch editor. The ufeful in- 
dexes to the Iliad, and Mr. Pope’s admirable Differtation on 
the Invention of Homer, are totally’ omitted. This ‘is an- 
impofition, upon which we fhall leave every reader to make 
his own remarks. 





XIV. The Theological Repofitory, confifing of Original Effays, 
Hints, Queries, &c, calculated to promote religious Knowledge. 
3 Vols. vo. 18s, boards. Johnion. : 


IN this age of fpeculation and fcience, ingenious men are 

continually making. new difcoveries in every branch of 
knowledge. But many of thefedifcoveries would be loft, -if 
they were not communicated to the world, and preferved in 
fome fuch colleciions as the prefent. 

Several works of this kind have been occafionally attempte- 
ed; and, though but imperfeély executed, have been of great 
utility: as the Diaries for Mathematical Propofitions; The 
Mufeum Rufticum, for Difcoveries in Agriculture ; and the 
Magazines for Mifcellaneous Pieces in every Departmeétt of 
Literature. 

The work before us was tidétedlten with the concurrence 
of feveral learned and ingenious men among the Diffenters*, 
and publifhed under the immediate dire&tion of the celebrated 
Dr. Prieftley. 

It was meant to be a common channel of communication, 
and to be open for the reception of all new obfervations re- 
lative to theology ; ; fuch as Mluftrations of ‘the Scfiptures, 
Arguments in Favour of Revealed Religion, the Objettions of 
Unbelievers, the Anfwers to thofe Objeftions, &c. Someé of 
the moft confiderable articles in the firft volume are the ‘fol- 
lowing ! 

An Effay on the one gteat End of the Life and Death of 
Chrift. 


. Mr. Newcome —— of York, Mr. Clark of Birmingham, 
Dr. Kippis of Weftminiter, Mr, Merivale of Exeter, Mr. Scott of 
Ip{wich, Mr. Turner of Wakefield, &c. 
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The defign of this tra& is to thew, that the one principal 
and diffinguifbed obje& of Chriftianity was to afcertain and exe 
emplify the important dotrine’of a future ftate. 

An Illuftration of feveral Pafflages of Scripture by Tran{po- 
fition. 

A Difcourfe of the late Mr. Moyle’s, proving that Marcus 
Antoninus was a perfecutor of the Chriftians, In order to 
prove this point, the author infifts on thefe three propofitions : 
1. That Antoninus was a bigot to his own religion, and no 
favourer of the Chriftians ; 2. That the perfecution was car- 
ried on with his knowledge and confent ; and, 3. That it was 
carried on by his orders and ediéts. 

An Attempt to prove from the Scriptures, that the Sun did 
not ftand ftill in the time of Jofhua. The author obferves, 
that the hifterian exprefly quotes, or, at leaft, refers to a 
more ancient book, the book of Jafher, which, perhaps, 
might have been a poem on Jofhua’s conqueit ; that the Eng- 
lith of the Hebrew ought to be fun, be flent ; and that the re- 
prefentation is figurative and poetical, fignifying no more than 
that the fun and moon were aftonifhed at the goodnefs of God, 
in giving the Ifraelites the victory in the morning (when Jofhua 
{fpake to the fun and moon, and the battle was over) and 
thereby letting him have the whole day before him to finith 
the conqueft, 

An Effay towards a Difcovery of the true Meaning and End 
of Chrift’s Death and Sacrifice. 

The author fhews, that the Mediation of Chrift, his pro- 
phetical, his regal, and prieftly offices were all intended, all 
adapted to bring about a proper, and even neceflary change 
in.finners, their hearts and manners, their religious worfhip 
and moral condué; not to reconcile God to men, but to ,e- 
concile men to God. 

A Future State proved from the Light of Nature, by John 
Buncle, efq, 

Obfervations on the barren Fig-tree. 

Remarks on Dr. Lardner’s Treatife on the Logos, &c. 
Among other ingenious papers, the fecond volume contains, 

Remarks concerning the two Creations, mentioned in the 
Sacred Writings. —This eflay is defigned to fhew, that the 
one creation is real and proper, always afcribed to the one liv- 
ing and true God alone ; the other, a moral or fpiritual crea- 
tion, the author of which is Jefus Chrift. 

An Effay on the Harmony of the Evangelifts. 

A Critical Enquiry concerning that Phrafe, ¢ the Form of 
God,’ when applied to Jefus Chrift. 

Obfervations on the Charafter of Judas, 


Obfer- 
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Obfer vations on the Lord’s Supper. : 

Effay on the Doétrine of Atonement; by Dr. Duchal. 

Obfervations on the Time of the Refurre@ion, &c. 

In the third volume, we have 

An Effay on the Analogy of the Divine Difpenfationsy: 

The Hiftory and Charaéter of Judas. 

Obfervations on St. Paul’s Difcourfe at Athens. 

Obfervaticns on the Reafonings of St. Paul. 

Remarks on Chub’s Farewell. 

A Defence of the Arian Hypothefis. 

Incidents in the Life of Chrift. 

A Vindication of the Socinian Hypothefis. 

Obfervations on Chrift’s Agony. 

Criticifms on various Paflages of Scripture, &c. 

Thefe are fome of the articles which conftitute the prefent 
collection. There are above a hundred more on fimilar fub- 
jets. We had no particular view. in fpecifying the foregoing 
pieces, but only that of giving our readers a general idea of 
the Theological Repofitory and its valuable contents. They 
will obferve, that. it is conducted upon a liberal plan, and 
calculated to promote a freedom of enquiry. If any of thefe 
Effays fhould be thought heterodox, or deiftical, the editor 
fubmits the following apology to the reader’s confideration : 

* No fenfible friend of chriftianity will be alarmed at the 
liberty we here give to deilts, to propofe objections to chriftian- 
ity. If our religion be true, it will be able to ftand the teft 
of the fevereft examination; and .our faith in it.will be the 
firmer, and the better founded after fuch a trial. And no 
friend of truth will fay, that we ought .to cherifh the leaft 
partiality for a fyftem, which will not bear examination. It, 
is evident, that the many late improvements in chriftian know- 
ledge are owing, principally, to the deiftical books, which 
made their appearance about halfacentury ago. Thefe made 
many intelligent chriftians confider the fubje& of their reli. 
gion with more attention than they would otherwife have 
been induced to do; in confequence of which, they found 
themfelves obliged to cut off feveral appendages, and incum- 
brances; which had indeed, for many ages, gone with the 
fcheme, though they did not belong to it, but really ferved to 
difgrace it. And without doubt, the great work of a farther 
reformation from popery would have advanced much fafter than 
it has done, if greater liberty had been given to thofe’ who 
were cifpofed to propofe objeétions to chriftianity, and if the 
objedtiogs that have been made had been treated with more 
candour and refpect,’ 
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XV. The Four Seafons, @ Poem: By John Huddleftone Wynti¢, 
Gent. 4t0. 21.64. Riley. 


ie is undoubtedly a difadvantage to write on a fubjeét which 
has been treated in a mafterly manner; Although we are 
fenfible of many inaccuracies‘in Thomfon’s Seafons, we can- 
not but look on that work as excellent, and every way fuperior 
to that before us. But we fhall proceed to particulars. 
‘ Firft beauteous Spring advancing claims the lay, 
Wak'd by young Graces, fofter’d by the May, 
And rich in balmy ftores through ether flies, 
Wafted by Zephyr’s bland and {miling tkies.’ 
How inferior is this to Thompfon’s invocation ? 
‘¢ Come gentle Spring, xtherial mildnefs, come ; 
And from the bofoi of yon dropping cloud, 
While mufic wakes around, veil'd in a fhower 
Of fhadowing rofés, on our plains defcend.” 

Mr. Wynne infcribes his Seafons to different perfons, out 
readers cannot but remember Thomfon’s fimple, but yet ele- 
gant addrefs to the countefs of Hertford. Mr. Wynne’s ad- 
drefs, at the beginning of his Spring, is much inferior to 
it.. Lady Almeria Carpenter he calls divine Almeria, an 
epithet which might have been made ufe of by a coxcomb 
making love, but which conveys no idea at all. Thomfon 


had faid, ‘ which thy own feafon paints ;> Mr. Wynne fub- 
mits to copy him by the expreffion, * which thy own feafou 
fing.’ / 

The following defcription is, perhaps, equal to any in the 
poem. 


¢ Lo the bleak winter from our fhores retreats, 
And feeks the favage wilds, his ancient feats, 
Where icy mountains pointing to the fky, 
For ever pil’d in glitt’ring ruins lie ; 
Thence from his rugged throne he bids repair 
His blafts tempeftuous through the troubled air, 
Far to the fouth they wing their rapid flight, 
There launch their fury with refiftlefs might, 
And leave our happier fields to Spring's foft pow’'rs, 
Which now lead on the rofy-crowned hours ; 
Spreads o’er the laughing fields her blifsful train, 
And with new beauties decks the barren plain.’ 


«¢ At laft from Aries rolls the bounteous Sun, 
And the bright Bull receives him.” 


With this eafy defcription from Thompfon, compare the 
following from Mr. Wynne. 3 | 
‘ For now fwift-wheeling through the zodiac high, 

Sol rifes tow’ ring in our northern fky ; 


‘The vernal figns his grateful radiance own, 
And in the Twins he rears his lofty throne. 


















them in Italics, the very feeble partsof this. defcription. Our 
author has followed Thomfon in recommending the early 
times, which the poets have celebrated under the appe!lation, 
of, the Golden Age; but he follows him, baud paffbus equis. 
The pafiages are too long for infertion, we cannot, there- 
fore, give our readers the pleafure of making the come 
parifon. 

The influence of Spring on the feather’d race, next employs 
Mr. Wynne’s attention ; . but, the elegant. reprefentation which 
Thomfon has given us of ir, too frequently recurs to the me- 
mory, to let us be fatisfied with that before us, This laft is 
befides very inaccurate, Mr. Wynne, fpeaking of the birds at 
the approach of fpring, fays, 

_ © Now from the op’ning glade away they fly, 
To where far-ftretching fhades are rear'd on high.” 

Surely the opening glade is not a preferable abode for them, in 
Winter time, to the fhelter of thefe fhades which are reared on 
bigh. 

With how little propriety, and how little elegance, has our 
author in this place inferted the ftory of Perdix from Ovid. 

* The partridge, once a youth, in ancient time, 
The victim of a barb’rous kinfman’s crime, , 
By Dedalus hurl'd headlong from a tow’r, 

Now fhuns th’ approaches of the lofty bow’r, 
And ftil! beneath builds on more humble plan, 
As the beft refuge from deftroying man.” 

We cannot here omit making an obje&ion to our author’s 
ufe of the heathen deities. In a ferious poem, why fhould an 
author talk of the happinefS he would find in mixing with the 
nymphs and dryads of the grove? 

: * Who revel happy in great Nature's ftore, 
And univerfal Pax with blamelefs zeal adore.’ 

Speaking of the nightingale (or fwect philomel, as he calls 
her) Mr. Wynne fays, . 

‘ How oft when ftraying by the wood or lawn 
Thy fong has charmed me ‘till the early dawn ; 
Yet could I not thy helplefs young ones take, 
But fpar’d the offspring for the mother’s fake, 
Nor to the cage the lovely birds cénfine 

The fource of harmory almoft divine, 

There clofe thut up unhappy to complain, 
Aad pant and figh for liberty in vain.” 

By which we find, that e/bougd the nightingale afforded him 
delight, he could not rob her in resarm3 and that he could 
neither sake the young ones, tor confiee them in a tage: another 
poet would have faid, that he could neither confine thém, nor 
You. XXXVII. March, 1774. Q even 
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226 Wynne’s Four Seafons. 
even take them. But Mr. Wynne is not always happy in his ex- 


‘preflions. He even goes on to tell us, that 


¢ Alas! even now the mother-bird bewails 
Her lofs,’ 


although he has informed us that her young are fafe. 

In our author’s defcription of noon in Summer, he makes 
ufe of an ambiguous expreflion, by which, however, we are 
willing to believe he meant to convey no immodeft idea ; but 
the reader fhall judge. 


* But chiefly now retires the fhepherd-{fwain, 
Fir'd by the ardour of the open plain, 
‘To arched bow’rs, where in the fecret fhade, 
He chaunts the praifes of his fav’rite maid, 
And oft at noon the thepherdefs reclin'd, 
Her robes loofe-waving to the dying wind, 
Rewards his flame.’ 


As Mr, Wynne treads chiefly in the fteps of Thomfon, he 
has in his Summer celebrated the praife of Britain. Thomfon’s 
elegant verfes on this fubje& are well known. We fhall tran- 
feribe thofe of Mr. Wynne, as a further fpecimen of his abi- 
lities. 

« And ftill, Britannia, chief, the palm is thine, 

In arms and arts ftill honour’d and divine. 
Who can recount the glories of thy race, 
Nurs’d by each mufe, and deck’d by every grace, 
By thund’ring Mars {till taught in bloody field, 
To force the fierceft of thy foes to yield ; 
On arts of peace taught high to rear thy throne, 
While each Minerva is confefs’d thy own ; 
Thee, great in feats of war let Gaul proclaim, 
Who owns thy fword and trembles at thy name ; 
Thee firitin {cience, and in genius blett, 
Thy Bacon, Newton, Boyle, and Locke atteft. 
Rife, Britain, rife, in native triumph reign, 
The queen of ifles, and miftrefs of the main ; 
Whole naval arms incircle earth’s vaft round, 
Whofe empire only by the ftars is bound ; 
«© Land of delight !’ where every.fcene of joy 
That can the bufy fenfe of man employ, 
Is centred ; where returning feafons roll, 
To chear the heart and animate the foul; 
Where Spring appears in all her brighteft bloom, 
While gentleit zephyrs thed their rich perfume, 
Where ardent Summer lights his mildeft fire, 
Nor bids mankind beneath his beams expire ; 
But promife ftill of future plenty yields, 
Whilft rip’ning harvetts wave along the fields ; | 
Where Autumn crowns the wifhes of the year, 

_ Nor Winter's train devoid of joy appear. 
Hail to thy happy coatts; what though unknown 
‘Lhe barb’rous qwealth that loads the torrid zone, 
Unknown their evils too, a dreadful band, 
‘That frequent defolate a mourning land, 
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‘Premenduoiss earthquakes, hurricanoes fell, 

And peftilence, that eldeft born of hell. 

(From foetid woods her hated birth that draws) 
And favage beafts, and yet more favage laws. 
Britannia, circled by the fhelt’ring main, 

Is free from thefe through all her wide domain. 
Temperate her fkies; no fad extreme the knows, 
Nor fhakes with cold, nor with mad fervour glows j 
Her fteady fons, like her own cliniate blefs'd, 

Feel no wild paffions lord it in their breaft; 

Where fill, repreffive of the rifing flame, 

Fair reafon rules, and points the road to fame; 
Extended empire, Commerce unconfin'd, 

Her wide fails ftretching to the fav’ring wind, 
Are hers; while liberty exalts her name, 

And ftamps her glorious in the lifts of fame. - 
While her lov'd prince, whom freedom’s fons obey, 
With every virtue marks his gentle fway.” 


‘We have already hinted that we meet frequently with im- 
propriety of expreffion in this performance ; an inftance’ this 
moment occurs. 

¢ Lo, now the filver moon, with all her train 
Of glitt’ring ftars, in yon cerulean plain, 
Flame high.’ 

The furt may not improperly be faid to flame; but a lefs 
bold expreffion fhould certainly have been made ufe of for the 
{parkling of the ftars; and the pale fplendour of the moon 
requires one {till more moderate. The moon gad all her traia 
would have better fuited the verb plural fame, 

We cannot help quoting orie more pafflage, before we take 
léave of this performance. 


« At leatt ye fair, the bold attempt forgive, 
O you for whom I write=-for whom I live.” 


Mr. Wynne is certainly a very gallant man, and the ladies 
are under great obligation to him. 
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XVI. Oeuvres du Comte Algarotti. Traduit de Pltalien. 7 vols. Sve. 
Berlin. Continued. 


rT HE fourth volume of the works of this fpirited and elegant 
writer confifts entirély of military and political fpeculations. 
It opens with an ample and zealous difplay of the military fcience of 
the Florentine fecretary Machiavel, whole theory was deduced and 
collected from the ancient writers, and is here illaftrated, in twent 


letters, with profound Greek and Latin, French and Italian erudjsg- 
tion, and fupported by the authority of fome of the greatest ghey 
‘ » ’ ~ v 


ralsof modern times. wy > Sea 


Machiayel and Algarotti appear to have entertained ho. sreat 
opinion of the effeéts of artillery and fire arms; and to have placed 
Qs their 
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their principal truft, in the day of battle, in fwords, lances, &c, We 
make no doubt but thefe letters will be very entertaining to military 
gentlemen; and will content ourfelves with inferting one of his 
general notions, from the conclufion of his 19th letter. 

‘ Finally, I am at a Jo(s to determine who deferves greater praife 
for having illuftrated thefe fubjeéts, a warrior by profeffion, or a man, 
who, for the gratification of his own tafte, has applied himfelf to thefe 
ftudies. A warrior, who fees both the defe&s of the common method 
and the means of changing it for the better, may have no other 
guide but mere praétice, joined to found fenfe and folid judgment ; 
but a man, who, without being engaged in the profeflion of arms, 
difcovers the means of improving it, muft abfolutely have penetrated 
its nature and fpirit. In the former, however pertinent his reafon- 
ings, war may ftill bea mere trade ; in the latter, it muft neceflarily 
be a fcience.” 

Then follow nineteen difcourfes, on various fubjects, of which we 
will juft notice the contents. 

Difcourfe 1ft. On the problem, Whether it be better to range an 
arwiy in order of battle in continued lines, or with intervals? He 
inclines, with the Remans, for the latter difpofition. 

2d. Another vigorous attack on Mr. Folard’s military column. 

3d. Great encomiums beftowed on the architeét Palladio’s Theory 
of the Art of War. 

4th. A contemplation on the romantic projeé of an expedition. 
againft the Parthians, attributed by Piutarch to Cefar, as it feems 
of) no better authority than the idle talk of the {peculative reafoners 
of the Roman thermz and affemblies. 

sth. 6th. After having routed allithefe ancient reports, and heen. 
emboldened by the approbation of marefchal Keith, he, in the mili- 
tary academy at Potfdam, takes the field himfelf, and, in the name 
of Koulican, gains two complete and fignal victories ;. one againft 
Efchbreff, chief.of the Aguans, in Perfia; the other againft the Turk- 
ifh grand vifir, Topal Ofman ; not without making an immenfe 
booty, though without any other lofs than that of ink and paper. 
Harmlefs vittories, at which even a quaker might rejoice. 

7th. A review of the military exercifes.of the Pruilians in time of 

eace. 

Sth. A variety of anecdotes relative to Charles XII. of Sweden =: 
The following, which we do not recolleét to have read any where 
elfe, we have for that reafon inferted. 

‘ This hero is well known to have been no admirer of the fair 
fex; but few perfons are acquainted with the chief caufe of his aver- 
fion. Soon after his acceflion to the crown, while be was breathing 
nothing but war, and continually revolving the readieft and mott ex-. 
peditious means of waging it, an artift of Stockholm thewed him 
one day the defign of a piece of artillery of a new invention. The 
king was charmed with it, and ordered himto carry it into execution 
without delay. But, as his natural impatience made him think that 
the work went on but flowly, he one morning, having, as ufual, 
rifen before day break, walked alone to the artift’s, who had, frora 
the preceding day, by a fever, been confined to his bed. Charles 
Knocked fo hard and often as at length to gain admittance; and, 
having converfed with the artift on the fubjeét of bis vifit, retired, 
and was lighted to the door by a handfome houfemaid. Here 
a fancy came into the king’s head that proved him to be not infen- 
fible noraverie tothe fex: he attempted to take fome-liberties with 
the cirl, who being, perhaps, a native of Dalecarlia, repaid his ca- 
reiles with fmart and vigorous refentment, This is faid to have 

made 











amade~fo deep an impreffion on him, that, ‘in Poland, he abfolutely 
refufed to fee the countefs of Koenigfmark, and for ever banithed 
the ladies from his parties of pleafure and his prefence.” 

gth. Onthe conqueft of the fortrefs of Bergen-op-Zoom, by mare- 
{chal Loewendahbl. 

roth. On the military power of the European trading companies 
in India. 7 

rith. @n admiral Anfon. A few of Algarotti’s anecdotes, con- 
cerning that great man, feem to have been related on flight and 
faithlelarepocts ; efpecially that, where he makes him build a village, 
during the abfence of the Centurion from Tinian.—Buat the follow- 
ing exion is juft. « It may be faid of the Centurion, what has been 
faid of the Trojan horfe, that a crowd of heroes iflued from it. 
Dennis and Brette-Saunders—Keppel—have ferved as lieutenants 
on board of that fhip, and made their apprenticefhips under Anfon.” 

Long voyages, fuch as thofe round the world, cannot fail to pro- 
vide a nation with excellept officers; and the number of great men 
formed by lord Anfon’s, was andoubtedly the greateft national ad- 
vantage derived from his voyage. How great a ftore of maritime 
knowledge, experience, and intrepidity, may wethen hope to have 
been accumulated during four or five voyages round.the globe, in 
the prefent reign ! , 

12th. On the military {Cience of Virgil. 

13th. On the war between England and France, in 1755, &c. 

14th. On the beginning of the war between Prufha, Auftria, 
France, Ruffia, &c. where he reviews the refpective powers of the 
contending parties, and the probability of their effeéts. His predic- 
tions have been juftified by the event. 

15th. On theconfequences of the’battle of Lowofitz. 

16th. Qn the military and political condué& of Mr. Pitt, now lord 
Chatham, of whom count Algarotti was a moft zealous admirer, . 

17th. -On the king of Pruffia’s Poem on the Art of War. 

18th. On the affair of Maxen. : . 

toth. On the peace concluded, in 1763, between England and 
France. He appears to have been of Old Cato’s opinion: Delenda ef 
Carthago ; yet, verfed as he wasin hiftory and politics, he might 
have recollected that the deftruction of Carthage proved in the end 
fatal to Rome herfelf. 

Volume V. contains his voyage into Ruffia, which has appeared 
in Englifh ; and a variety of miicellaneous thoughts and reflexions. 
We will communicate fome of the moft firiking of thefe to our 
readers. 

« The money which we fpend on fnuff-boxes, &c. was by the an- 
cients expended on bufts and ftatues; and inftead of a firework, by 
which we celebrate a victory, they erected a triumphal arch. 

« It is partly to the indigence of their language that the French 
owe the great number of their bons mots. 


¢ InEngland, the ftandard of the language is the tranflation of the . 


Bible ; in Italy, it is the Decamerone di Boccacio. 

« It has been faid that a nation of fages would be the moft foolith 
nation inthe world ; as an army entirely confifting of captains would 
be a very indifferent army. 

¢ Whoever knows not to live by himfelf, fhall die in a crowd. 

‘ There are many men whoare thought to have been great men,’ 
becaufe they appeared in atime when others were little men. Many 
ewe their reputation of learning to the ignorance of their age, tothe 
character of wit then in fafhion, tothe weaknefs of their antagonifts, 
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and to other favourable circumftances. Among the number of thofe 
who would have been great in ajl ages, we may juftly place Homer, 
Hippocrates, Epaminondas, Philip of Macedon, Ariftotle, Archi- 
imédes, Scipio, Virgil, Horace, Julius Cefar, Hannibal, Manco 
Capac, Confucius, Mahomet II. Koulican, Cervantes, Cortes, 
Lainez, Kepler, Copernicus, Bacon, Cromwell, Newton, Marlbo- 
rough, Moliere, Fontenelle, Turenne, the great Condé, Fra 
Paolo, Galilei, Machiavel, Montecuculi, Caftruccio, JI Dante, and 
Columbus, And if tothofe who are dead, we join fome that are ftill 
alive, we muft certain!y place Emo, (a pwocurator of St. Mark's at 
Venice,) Anfon, Voltaire, and Federic, in that rank. 

Several of jhefe perfonages we are tempted to afk, Friend, how 
have you entéred here ? That Socrates, Xenophon, Phocion, Boer- 
haave, Penn, Montefquieu, and fome others make none of the num- 
ber, we are lefs furprifed ; probably they were not ambitious of the 
company of Cortes and of Koulican. ~ 

‘ Foreigners are more juit to a man’s talents than his own coun 
trymen ; he lives not under their eyes ; they have no perfonal cone 
cerns with him’; exempt of envy, they ferve him for a pofterity, | 

* Cimon loved ; and love made him ingenious. Sometimes a 
man becomes polite as foon as he meets a woman, who prompts 
him to reveal the fecrets of his heart. _. 

‘ A proud arid rich man is certainly an ideot: a proud and poor 
man is generally a man of fenfe. . | 
' € The northern ladies arelike their aurore boreales; they thine 
without heating. 
' # Many honett people are like the inhabitants of Hindoftan, who 
are fo tender hearted as to fcruple to make capons ; and every day 
they make eunuchs, | 

‘ ‘The Italians have conquered the world by the power of arms, 
enlightened it with fciences, polifhed it by the polite arts, and go- 
verned it by their fenfe. It is true, at prefent they act no very con- 
fpicuous part ; but it is very natural, that he who has laboured hard 
fhould reft himfelf ; and that he who has rifen very early befoze 
others fhould take a nap during the day. 
' € Alexander was unwilling to confefs, that he owed the conqueft 
of Afia to the foldiers formed by Philip his father. Plato fays not a 
word of Xenophon, who had been the chief ornament of the fchool 
of Socratés. Xenophon himfelf makes not the leaft mention of 
Plato. Ariftotele, as it has been remarked by queen Chriftina, 
fever names either his matter or his difciple. Julius Cefar gives to 
the younger Craffus almoft al] the honour of the victory, which he 


‘gained over Arioviftus. 


* € It is good to bea Frenchman at the table, and an Englifhman 
in the cabinet. 7 «Tt 
* € The multiplication of means often increafes the difficulty of at- 
taining the propofed end. pie | ' 
'“¢ Tzetzes, a frivolous writer, who is little efteemed, has yet pre- 
ferved to us the true defcription of the mirror of Archimedes. 
From this inftanice, we may learn, that nothing is to be defpifed ; 
and that often the moft important informations may be derived from 
people who, at the firft view, appear to deferve no notice. 
‘ Quid concupifcas, tu wvideris ; quod concupiveris, certe habebis. 
Such is the language held after the death of Julius Cefar, by Mark 
Anthony, toa man of confequence whom he endeavoured to gain 
over to his party. Grandas the language appears, or actually is, 
jt exceeds all the bounds of moderation, and by no means becomés 
| c 4 man, 
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man. A moderate difcourfe, full of grandeur and gravity, and well 
becoming an affembly of great men, is that which Salluft afcribes 
to the Roman people, fpeaking to king Bocchus: Regi Boccho, 
guoniam delifi poenitet fui, populus Romanus veniam dat; fedus & 
amnicitia dabuntur cum meruerit.’ 2 

' Anthony we apprehend {poke the language of the paffions, of ambi- 
tion, hope, and defire, inflamed by purfuit ; and therefore naturally 
fanguine and hyperbolica! : the Roman people, that of fenfe repofing 
from its purfuit, and therefore moderate and calm. 

‘ The empire of genius is, above all others, liable to feditions, 
factions, wars, and difcord. There is nomapon which we may find 
the metropolis of the commonwealth of letters.” 

{ Yo be continued, | 


XVII. Memoire pour moi, par moi, Louis de Brancas, Comte de Lau- 
raguais. 8qwo. Londres, 2s. Elmfley. 
CUrious as this title is, we find it perfectly adequate to the per- 
formance to which it has been prefixed. By the affidavit of its 
{pirited writer, we are informed, on his oath, that, in France, he had 
for fome time kept company with a young woman, and, at his de- 
arture for England, left her on one of his eftates in Normandy. 
ither fhe followed him, however, and though threatened by-her 
phyfician with a confumption, unlefs fhe returned to France, chofe 
to run the rik, and ftay with her fifter and her noble companion, at 
Brompton, 

Some time after, the count was pleafed to take a Flemifh adven- 
turer from the ftreets into his fervice, who foon took it into his head 
to become an admirer, and even the hufband of his mafter’s muftrefs, 
Hoc fonte derivata clades! The match feems at firft to have been 
concealed from the nobleman, and afterwards hinted and revealed 
to him, with a fruitlefs view of extorting money. But the honey- 
moon having paffed on rapid -wings, the young wife, by the count’s 
pecuniary affiftance, returned to France; upon which her hufband 
threatened the count, and lodged a tragical indiétment againft him 
for having wickedly, malicioufly, and illegally confpired, combined, 
&c. &c, &c. with others, to feduce, engage, fend, tranfport, and take 
away his lawful wife, and confequently for having bereaved him of 
his conjugal bleffings and comforts ; an oppreffion fo exceedingly 
cruel, as to make even his very lawyers weep*. 

In order to dry up their tears, and make the pablic laugh, 
the count has replied, by pubMfhing ten letters from the hufband, 
flluftrated with his obfervations, a long and memorable affidavit of 
his own, and two indictments, accompanied with notes, and in- 
{cribed the whole collection to his noble father, Louis de Brancas, 
duke and peer of France. 

A few paffages + will enable the reader to judge of the {pirit of 
this fingular performance. We wil! content ourfelves with obferv- 





* * Drogard m’écrivit le 25 Juillet que la veille il avoit été prét 
de noyer fes triftes jours ; mais qu’heureufement un honnéte homme 
Je detourna de fon deffein, en lui donnant l’affurance de pofléder fA 
femme, et de punir fes ennemis ; qu’il avoit confulté ce matin deux 
avocats, qui avoient pleuré de ce qu'il fouffroit, &c.”-—I] eft fi: facile 
d’attendrir.les gens de loi, que j'efpérois aufli éprouver cette con- 
folation,. Mais)’en dois convenir ; mon procurateur n’avoit peutétre 
jamais ri: cependant mon affaire |’a fait rire, 

+ ‘ Comme un marriage, et un proces criminel, font deux évene- 
. aeng dans une famille; vous faites part du mafriage de ma fille ; 
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ing that it equally deferves the attention of the gay and the ferious, 
It will render young bucks merry, and their fathers penfive. ~ 





FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


18. La Tadtique, et autres Pieces fugitives. Par M. deVoltaire. So. 
2s. Elmfley. , 

[A Tactique is uncommonly picturefque and fentimental, and one 

of Voltaire’s livelieft effufions, in which he makes very free with 
war and pbytics, with Frederick, with himfelf, and his book(feller, 
Then follows a humorous epiftle of thanks to the pope, for his hav- 
ing prohibited the abufe of caftrating children in his dominions. 
The trifles fubjoined are hardly worth any notice. 

19. Abrégé de lHiftoire dela Milice Frangoife du P, Daniel. Ony a 
- ajouté un précis de fon Etat a&uel; Ouvrage curicux et infirudtif pour 
les Militaires, avec Figures en Taille-douce. 2 vols, 12mo. Paris. 

An abltra& of father Daniel’s two quarto volumes on the fame 
fubject, whofe plan has been preferved, and continued to the prefent 
time. 

20. Chriftophe Colomb, ou [’Amerique decouwerte. Poeme. 2 vols. 
Paris. a 

The author ofthis epic poem of twenty-four cantos, and about 
twelve thoufand verfes, tells us he has compofed it in order to pafs 
his time with fome comfort under misfortunes ; and we are apt to 
think him happy if he has fo far fucceeded as a pbilofopher; for, by 
its publication, he can hardly acquire any reputation as apoet. 








et moi, je vous envoye mon billet patibulaire’ Epitre dedicatoire, 

* Quand on craindra que tu deviennes célebre dans les {ciences ; 
on fe moquera de toi. Quand on craindra que tu puiffes étre utile, 
on fe perfecutera. Tu apprendras alors qu'il en eft du mal moral 
comme du mal phyfique. Les coquins le font, les coquines en don- 
nent ; mais leurs venins font des poifons pour les fots, et des fottifes 
pour le fage: il les decompofe.’ Quelque chofe de fon horofcope, 
in the fame dedicatory epiftle. : <ay 

‘ Londres eft un gouffre immenfe, creufé d’abord par les Danois, 
les Normands, et fans celle par les Frangois, dans lequel s’engloutif- 
fent perpetuellement lor et les fottifes de l’univers. Un Italien, 
un Francois ont ils mérité la corde dans leur pays? Ils accourent 
dans celui-ci. L’un ne manque pas de dire en debarquant, qu'il 
échape a linguifition ; l'autre ala Bafttille—Mes bors Anglois con- 
viennent en riant, que ces chiens de Frangois font droles et bien mal 
gouvernes.’ 

‘ Fnfin en me tran{mettant l’etincelle de la vie, tout mon étre dit 
etre fenfible.—-Qu’y faire? Je me foumets aux foibleffes humaines. 
Et puifque laporre dit qu’il n’eft point d’élus que ne péchent fept 
fois par jour; je prends patience, et me réfigne ace régime des dien- 
heureux. Puitle-it-il tre encere long-tems et le votre et le mien. 

‘ Je furs avec le plus profond refpeét, &c.’ Ibid. p. xxxix, 

* Etabli a Brompton, j’y vécus avec Laurence, comme en Nor- 
mandie—Elle faifoit ma foupe, et la mangeoit avec moielle faifoit 
mon lit et le defaifoit avec moi—ayant de la beauté, fans attraits ; 
de la complaifance, fans douceur ; de !humeur fans caprice ; et le 
charme ames yeux détre ridicule, fans étre gauche ; et béte fans 
étre itupide: elle étoit un ferment beaucoup plus fain pour mon 
éfprit, que celui du the ne Vet pour mon éftomac.’ Portrait of the 
Helena in quettien, in the alidavit, p. 66. . 
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at. Difcours fur la Revelation. Par M. le Coufterier. Chanoine da 
S. Quentin, Predicateur du Roi. y2mo. ‘Paris. 

Not a polemical, but a fentimental and eloquent recommendation 
of Chriftianity, and therefore the more valuable. 


%2. Manuel des Marins, ou Explication des Termes de Marine. Par M. 
Bourdé, Offcier des Vaiffeaux de la Compagnie des Indes. A l’Orient. 
2 wols. 3vo. , 
Appears to be a complete and accurate French Marine Diétionary. 


23. Le Temple de Gnide. Poéme imité de Montefquieu. Par M. Leo~ 
nard, Sqwo. with cuts. Paris. 

24. Le Temple de Gnide mis en vers. Par M. Colardeau. 8vo. with 

plates. Paris. —~ ) | 

Thefe two poets have taken great pains, and fucceeded only fo 

far as to give us a-higher relith for the elegant and fpirited profe of 
Montefquieu. wary ; 

25. Differtation fur la\Religion de Montaigne. Per Dom de Vienne. 

Bourdeaux et Paris. vo. | 

A vigorous defence of the Chriftianity of Michel de Montaigne, 

againft infidels, who would fain have enlifted that celebrated eilayiit 

;n their corps. | | 

26. Fables, Contes, et Epitres. Par M. 1° Abbé le Monnier. $vo. Paris. 

27+ Fables nouvelles, dédiées a Mad. la Dauphine. Par M. Imbert. 

: 8vo. Paris. 

28. Fables. Par M. Boiflard, del’ Academie des Belles Lettres de Caen. 

8v0. Paris. | 

Three living witnefles to the merit of that inimitable fabulift La 
Fontaine. ta : | 
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29. Saint Thomas’s Mount. A Porm. Written by a Gentleman 
) “Ga India. 4to. 25. 6d. India. 


} HE mount here celebrated, and of which an elegant en- 
graving is prefixed to the poem, is fituated nine miles ta 
the fouth-weft of Fort St.George, on the coaft of Coromandel. 
The novelty of the profpeét which it exhibits to a native of Eu- 
rope, renders it a fubject extremely well adapted for poetical 
defcription ; and jaftice obliges us to agknowledge, that this 
author has delineated the fcene in lively and harmonious num- 
bers. 
~ To give our readers a fpecimen of the poem, we fhall fele& 
the conclufion, which, though not defcriptive of the mount or 
jts environs, is more eafily detached than any other paflage. 


¢ Let England then the court of beauty boaft; 
Her rays extend,-and dignify this coatt. 
Let Waldgrave there each feeling bofom fire, 
Let Stanhope’s name the tuneful train infpire ; 
‘The Graces breathe ! the Mufes touch the ftrings ! 
When to her lute our Brooke melodious fings, 
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In fofteft numbers Clifton’s charms rehearfe ; 
Her name, my mufe, will raife thy glowing verfe, 
The hbigheft polifh art’s laft hand can throw 
On nature’s works, her mind and perfon fhow. 
In her each bright accomplifhment is found ; 
The tafte of courts, with rural manners crown’d! 
Oh! had fad chance to thy efteem denied 
Her fex’s envy, ornament, and pride ; 
Had ‘ft thou, negleétful of her matchlefs worth, 
In filence pats'd the faireft theme on earth ; 
Nor angry Phoebus had infpir’d again, 
Nor thou fuccefsful fought the golden fane. 
* And, Tafwell, thou, diftinguifh’d from the throng! 
(Thyfelf a fongftrefs) {mile upon her fong. 
Ah! let not modefty in vain implore, 
But ftamp a value on th’ unpolifh’d ore; 
Nor blufhes the in Tafwell to fubmit 
To Dacier’s judgment, and to Sappho’s wit! 
* Thy form, {weet Powney! rifes on the fight, 

Like the mild dawning of Aurora’s light: 
In native grace array’d, and native eafe, 
Like thee, oh! teach th’ admiring mufe to pleafe ! 
So fhall the world a kind reception give — 
To this attempt, and bid her numbers live: 

or, as thy voice enchants the lift’ning fwains, 

er fong firft woke {weet echo on thefe plains. 
But fhould that world condemn his bold defire,, 
Whofe hand unfkilful ftruck the living lyre ; 
Who rafhly daring fortune’s field to try, 
Obtrudes his labors on the public eye; 
Still be’t indulgent to his fond miftake, 
And {pare the author for Saint Thomas’ fake.” 


The production clearly.evinces that the Mufes can infpire 
thejr votaries even in the fultry plains of India, 


30. Faith, 4 Poem. to. 2s. Becket. 


This publication, as the author informs us, originally con- 
fifted of a few lines, gnd. was only part of a larger work, in 
which verfes of feven fyllables were chofen, as beft adapted to 
its general fubje&t. But as it has been gradually extended, and 
rendered a difproportionate part of the firft defign, it is now 
detached, and publifhed as a feparate poem. The metre, tho’ 
it may be thought inconfiftent with that folemnity which the 
fubjeé&t demands, remains unaltered, merely from the difficulty 
of improving the whole by adding more words to each line. 
The verfes, however, are in general far from being deficient 
either in force or harmony. The poem opens with this addrefs 
to the Deity. 

* Ruling pow’r! eternal mind ! 
Uncreated, unconfin'd, 
Who, from nature’s fimple law, 
Doft her various myriads draw ; 
Thon! omnipotent in all, 
Equal in the great and f{mall, 
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Where thy rifing works extend, 
Wide as fpace which knows no end, 
From the mote which unfeen plays, 
To where funs unnumber’d biaze ; 
While the all-pervading foul 
Poifes, moves, connects the whole: 
In the chain one link derang’d, 

In the work one movement chang’d, 
In the fcale one atom loft, 

Worlds would fink in chaos tof, 
But fecure thy potent hand 
Executes what prefcience plan’d, 
What was, is, or e’er fhaill be 
Viewing thro’ eternity.’ 

From this addrefs, the author proceeds to treat of the Divine 
Prefcience, the Oeconomy of the Univerfe, Natural and Moral 
Evil, The Happinefs of Virtue, The Free Agency of Man, 
The Abfurdities of Materialifm, The Doétrine of the Trinity, 
Mahometanifm, Chriftianity, Natural Religion, The Infuffici- 
ency of Reafon without Faith, &c. 

' In the arrangement of thefe topics there feems to be a want 
of that ‘ lucid order,’ which is the meft effential charm in lite- 
yary compofitions. 

31. Otaheite: a Pocm. gto. 1s. Bathurft. -* 

After expatiating on the motives and effeéts of voyages to 
diftant regions, many of which the author of this Poem defcribes 
in animated itrains, he gives us a reprefentation of the inhabi- 
tants of Otaheite, whofe life and manners are delineated with 

reat warmth and force of imagination, The whole difcovers a 
confiderable degree of poetical genius. 


2. Richard Plantagent ; aLegendary Tale. Now ublifbed, 
; ee Nir. Hull.” Paty Bell. ie 

Richard Plantagenet, whofe flory is here recited, is faid to 
have been the fon of king Richard If]. Weare told, that for 
_many years he had been bricklayer to fir Thomas Moyle, of 
' Eaftwell-Place, in the county of Kent, who, in the year 1546, 
gave him a piece of ground, with permiffion to build a hoafe 
upon it. This retreat, however, he enjoyed only four.years, 
dying in December 1550, at the age of eighty-one. The — 
is written in a defcriptive ftrain of elegiac verfe, and exhibits a 
venerable example of paffive fortitude and refignation to the 
will of heaven. A beautiful engraving is prefixed, reprefent- 
ing Richard FI. communicating to young Plantagenet the fe- 
cret of his birth. — ' 


33- Ode, inxferibed to the right bon, Spencer Earl of Northampy 
ton. 4/0. 1s. Robinfon. 

The Ode before us is greatly fuperior in poetical merit.to the 

common ftrain of complimentary verfes ; nor is it lefs remarkable 

for the excellence of the precepts addreffed to the children of the 

noble lord. Beautifal defcription, juft panegyric, and dignity of 

fentiment, are here united in elegant fanzas, and confpire to _ 
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ftow on the groves of Athby a.diftinguithed degree of luftre and 


veneration. 


34. An Elegiac Epiftle from Lucy Cooper in the Shades, to the raq 
vifoed Pomona, Sally Harris. 4ro. 1s. Williams. 

The author affects to difluade from licentioufnefs of man- 
ners ; but the arguments urged for that purpofe are blended with 
too much pruriency of fentiment, and the fatire is too indeli- 
cate, either to afford pleafure to any reader of good tafte, or to 
ferve the caufe of virtue, 


P © boi ' Ff 6 ‘a's 
35- The Polith Partition, ilufirated ; in Seven Dramatick Dia- 
logues. Sve. 15. Od. Elmfley. 

Thefe Dialogues contain a humorous and {fatirical reprefen- 
tation of the conduct of the three great powers in the violent 
partition of Poland. ‘The other interlocutors befides thofe il- 
loftrious perfonages and the king of Poland are, Ephraim, ba- 
ron of Joppa, ferjeant Whifkerfeldt, a philofopher, and a geo- 


grapher. 

36. Colonifing, or a plain Invefligation of that Subje2; with a 
Ligiflative, Political ang Commercial View of our Colonies. 
410. 15+ Payne. 

This writer is an advocate for the power of the Britifi go- 
vernment over all our colonies. Though he enters not deeply 
into the fubje&t, -his arguments are rational, but their force is 
frequently diminished by an uncouthnefs of ftyle. 


37+ The Petition of Mr. Bollan, Agent forthe Council of the Pro- 
wince of Maflachufett’s-Bay, to the King in Council, dated Jap, 
26,1774. Publifocd with Lllufirations. 4t0. 64. Almon. 
The allegations in-this petition being of a conteftible nature, 
nothing can be determined with certainty concerning its merits, 
without an accurate knowledge of all the papers now under the 
confideration of the houfe of commons. The refolution of the 
Britith parliament refpecting the province of Maffachufett’s- 
Bay, will be the beft commeat on the validity of the arguments 
mentioned in this petition. 
8. Literary Liberty tonfidered; in a Letter to Henry Sampfon 
‘ . Weedftl 8vo. is. Johnfon. 24 ‘ 
The author judicioufly diftinguifhes the falutary liberty from 
the pernicious licentioufnefs of the prefs, the latter of which he 
imputes chiefly to the printers of the Newfpapers. As every 
member of the community is concerned in the difcouragement 
of public detraftion, it is to be hoped that the penalty lately 
incurred in fome inftances of this nature, will tend to abolithh a 
practice fo inconfiftent with decency and civilization. 


39. An Effay concerning the Eftablifoment of a National Bank iz 
| Ireland. 8wo. 1s. Robinfon. 

This fenfible effayift points out, in a manner that to us 

appears fatisfaftory, the advantages which would accrue to Bri- 


tain and Ireland from the eftablifhments of a national bank in the 
latter 
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latter kingdom. .To mention in his own words the objects of 
fach an eftablifhment, they are the three following, viz. ‘ The 
furnifhing money to borrowers upon more reafonable terms ; 
the raifing the.grand pledge of land in Ireland one fourth, or 
one third more; and the affuring.to the whole community the 
never failing value of the {mall dithinutive pledges that are daily 
pailing from hand to hand.’ Thefe are objects of high import- 
ance, and merit the attention of the legiflatare: a 


MEDHEICA L 
40. Animaddderfitns on a late Treatife on the Kink-Congh. To 

wbich is annexed, An Effay on that Diforder. Svo. 15. 64. 

Baldwin. : 

When principles of theory ate’ difputed by ingenious anta- 
gonifts, the controverfy may be maintained on each fide by plau& 
ible arguments, but will feldom be productive of any real uti- 
lity to fcience. ‘Thofe fpeculative enquiriés, liké the meta- 
phyfical contefts of the fchools, inftead of afcertaining the truth, 
ferve for the moft part only to fill the mind with doubt aad per- 
plexity. Wemean not, however, to throw any reflexion on 
the Animadverfions before us, as if they were not founded upon 
principlés which deferve to be inveftigated, or as if they did 
not lead to-thé improvement of practice. The author combats 
in a rational manner the pathological opinions of the writer 
whofe treatife is the fubje€t af his remarks. In our review of 
that performance we gave reafons for queltioning the force of 
the arguments advanced by the author, though we admitted that. 
his dodtrine was not deftitute of fome probability. ‘The remarks 
made by the writer of thefe Animadverfions, on the practical 
part of Dr. Butter’s Treatife, are likewifé worthy of attention, 
and coincide with the opinion which we delivered alfo in our 
Review, that feveral of the cafes related by Dr. Butter, were not 
decifive with refpé& to the falutary effets of hemlock, We fhould 
be glad that the author of the Animadverfions would endeavour 
to afcertain by experiment, as well as by reafoning’, the real effeéts. 
of hemlock in the chin-cough. To determine pofitively of the 
inaptitude of a meditine in any particular difeafe, from its failure 
in another, is judging too precipitately ;. and when a perfon of 
credit affirms the faccefs of a remedy, we ought in candour to 
admit his teftimony, till it be difproved by further trials. The 
fhort Effay on the Hooping-Cough annexed to thefe Animad- 
verfions, has. fome tendency to determine this point;. but it is 
by the trial of hemlock only thatthe matter. can be fully de- 


cided. : 
D': LV shnolNe i as | , 
41. 4 Sermon preached before the Houfe cf Lords, in the Abbey 
Church of St. Peter, Weftminfter, o# Mondays January 31, 


1774. By the right rev. Father in God William Lord Bifoop of 
Cheiter. 470. ts, Payne. 


His lordfhip takes his text from Ifa. iii. 3. The people foall be 
epprefed, every one by another, &c. His diftoarfe is written 
8 in 
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ina firain of manly fenfe and claffical elegance. He very pros 
perly avoids all encomiums and inveétives, and impartially 
points out the pernicious confequences, which attended the pro- 
ceedings of both parties in the civil wars. 

' * Iris, fays he, curious to obferve, that améng all the bodied? 
of men, who, upon différen¢ grounds, took 4 part in thefe 
unnatural divifions, thefe was not one which fucceedtd in its 
objeét. 

‘ The king had; very early, fafficient caufe to repent of his 
rafh experiment; and thofe counfellors, to whofe interefted ad- 
vices the illegal exertions of power were chiefly to be attribated 
were the firft fufferers. . : | 

‘ The parliament, after an uncommon flow of profperity, 
was very foon difgraced and annihilated. 

¢ Scotland, which, from mercenaty views, had begun 
the war, became 4 conquered nation; and Ireland was over- 
whelmed with a ruin that is fearcely to be paralleled in hif- 
tory. 

* Our feftaries, too, had a fhort-lived triumph, which gave 
them indeed an opportunity of fhewing how wild they were in 
their conceits, and how intolerant in their principles ; but by 
no means left them in a better condition. Jn this manner it 
was that the moft plaufible fchemes of worldly wifdom were 
ended in grief and difappointment. But their aims were too 
felfith and too various to have been united in any plan of com- 
mon fafety; they had joined in deftroying the conftitution, and 
were than at fea without any thing to fleer by. I muft here de- 
fire you to obferve how different a temper prevailed, in that 


' memorable effort of national wifdom and fortitude, which we 


call the Revolution ; which is therefore to be admired, that it 
provided a remedy for the exigencies of our fituation, and, at 
the fame time, did notlofe fight of the conftitution. From ne- 
ceflity indeed it altered the fucceffion, but preferved the entire 
frame of our laws and polity.’ 

His lordfhip jaftly obferves, that the hiftory of the grand re- 
bellion gives many important admonitions both to Souialnes 
and fubje&ts. His inferences are judicious and inftructive. 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


42. A Letter to the right rev. Father in God, Shute, Lord Bifbop 
of Landaft, from a Petitionr. Svo. 15. Jobnfon. 


This letter is written by a Diffenter, who was one of thé 
petitioners to parliament for the abolition of fubfcription. He 
addreffies himfelf to the bifhop of Landaff, perhaps for feveral 
reafons, but particularly on account of his lordfhip’s having op- 
pofed the petition in the houfe of peers. The flrain of this 
Letter is rather fatirical.:than argumentative ; but the fatire is 
applied with fome degree of pleafantry and good humour: 
whether with juitice or not is a different queftion, 
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The following thort extraét will give thé reader an idea of the ° 
author’s manner: | 

‘ A downright -honeft man, whofe mird lies uncultivated by 
fcience, and who can’t, for the life and foul of him, perfitade 
himfelf, that this globe of earth is formed either like an egg or 
a turnip ; bat believes, as his father did before him, that it “is 
no other than a large, mifhapen trencher, is furely not defetv- 
ing of the gallows: you would not hang the poor fellow; m 
lord? I have a better opinion of you. © You would laugh at his 
fimplicity ; and conclude, as every good-natured, fenfible-man 
would conclude, in ‘fuch a cafe, that neither the philofophy of 
Newton, the fyftem of the univerfe, nor the morals and hap- 
pinefs of mankind were in any danger from his abfurdity. 

‘ I muft exhibit my countryman in another point of view ; 
and will fuppofe him your tenant, and yourdordfhip as violent 
in your philofophy as.in your religion (’tis only a fuppofition, 
and there can be no great harm). Suppofe the man a geod 
hufband of his land; forms every fcheme to better the foil ; 
carries thither the produce of his ftable and his ftall; and is 
even at the expence of the Baron Van Haake’s manure: and, 
to’complete the whole, fecures to your lordfhip the game! He 
has never meafured an angle at the equator, nor made a voyage 
to the pole; knows nothing of the theory of tides; nor o ike 
influence of the moon, any further than what concerns the 
cutting of lambs, and in that affair he depends upon the laf 
edition of Moore’s Almanack. Suppofe your lordfhip required 
fuch a man to fubferibe the Newtonian fyftem; and that he had 
honefty enough to acknowledge, he neither underftood nor ‘be.’ 
lieved it, nt therefore he would not /#b/cribe.——-Would you 
order him to guit ? would you prejadice him in the neighbour- 
hood, and permit an indolent and ignorant, but complying raf- 
cal, to enter upon his labour ?? 

The author’s attack upon the bifhop of Carlifle is ungenerous. 
The allegation againft his lordfhip is no,more than this: * One 
might naturally have expeéted, that he, who has been intimate 
with Diffenters—would have ftood up and {poken one word in 
behalf of his old friends! But no fuch favors, it feems, maf be 
expected from bifhops.’ 

The bithop had a refpe& for Dr. Taylor, and other eminent 
men among the Diffenters.—But this is not the firft time a man 
has been ill treated for his extenfive benevolence.—We do not 
pretend to know his lordfhip’s reafons for his filence on the 
occafion; but we very well know, that a wife man; if he 
wifhes to fucceed in his application, will always obferve proper 
times and feafons, the mollia tempera fandi. : 


43: 4 Letter to a Layman, on the Subje& of the rev. Mr. Lindfey’s 
Propofal for a Reformed Englifh Church, upon the Plan of the 
late Dr. Samuel Clarke. 8vo. 6d, Wilkie. 

' Mary perfons, as this writer .aflures us, are extremely diffa- 

tisfied with the church of England in its prefent form ; yet ean- 

: not. 
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not reconcile themfelves to the method of canduéting public: 
worfhip among the Diffenters. Here now, fays he, is the very 
thing they have pretended to want, a reformed church of Eng- 
land, a Liturgy, but without any thing fhocking to their under- 
ftandings. ‘ Great and honourable, continues he, in the fight 
of God, and of wife and good men; wil] be thofe who hall 
boldly ftand forth on this occafion, take this modeft apologift 
by the hand, encourage and fupport him in-his difficulties, and 
at. the fame time form’ themfelves under @ Chriftian miniftry, 
which they can entirely approve, fora ftate of more diftinguifhed 
honour and happinefs hereafter.’ : ’ 

This is the fcheme, which the author endeavours to recom- 
mend. Dr, Clarke’s plan is fuppofed to be known, and is there- 
fore not exprefsly fet forth in this letter. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


44. The Key to the Tutor’s Guide: or the Arithmetician’s Repofi- 
tory. Containing the Solutions of the Queftions, &c. that are in, 
the Guide; With the References as they fiand in the Second Edition. 
Yo which is added (where neceffary) fome ufeful Rules, &c. ai 
thofe for the attaining a thorough Knowledge of Circulating Num- 
bers. Likewife an Appendix, foewing the Combination of Quan- 
tities ; the different Ways they may be varied; with the Method: 
of filling the Magic Squaresy &c. By Charles Vyfe. i2mo. 
3s. 6d. Robinfon. 


Mr, Charles Vyfe, author of the treatife.now before us, in 
the year 1771 publifhed a very ingenious fyftem of arithmetic, 
under the title of the Tutor’s Guide, which was _foon followed. 
by a fecond edition of that valuable performance, wherein he 
mentions a future defign of giving a complete key to the whole 
work, and being much felicited to fulfil that promife, he has at 
length complied with the general requeft, and prefented to the 
public a curious, ufeful, and entertaining collection of folutions 
to all the queftions propofed:therein. 

This treatife, Mr, Vyfe informs us, owes its. rife to his hav« 
ing received letters from feveral eminent mathematicians and’ 
{chool-mafters, exprefling great defire for fuch performance, 
and mentioning the utility {uch a work. would be to fchool- 
matters in general; as the Tutor’s Guide contained fuch a-va- 
riety Of queftions, fuited to-all capacities, and adapted for the 
ufe of the gentleman and fcholar, as well as for the man of bu- 
finefs, « Thus encouraged to the undertaking of the work, and, 
at the fame time, being fenfible of the very favourable reception 
the Guide has met with, I have great hopes (continues Mrv 
Vyfe) that the following pages will meet with that encourages 
ment due to fo ufeful and laborious a work.’ | 

We fincerely with Mr. Vyfe all the fuccefs, due to the merit 
of this performance, which, in our opinion, is the moft ele- 
gant and ufeful of the kind we remember to have yet feen. 


ERRATUM. Vol. xxxvi. p, 164. 1. 37. for phyfician, read clergyman, 
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